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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. I, 1884-5 (issued 1886). $3.00. 


Carter, Franklin: Richter’s Correspondence 
with a Lady. Some unpublished Letters. 


Hewett, W. T.: The Aims and Methods of 
Collegiate Instruction in Modern Lan- 
guages. 

Primer, Sylvester; The Factitive in German. 

Brandt, H. C. G.: How far should our Teach- 
ing and Text-books have a Scientific Basis? 

von Jagemann, H. C. G.: On the Genitive in 
Old French 

Hart, J. M.: The College Course in English 
Literature, how it may be improved. 

Fortier, Aleée: The French Language in 
Louisiana and the Negro-French Dialect. 

Painter, F. V. N.: A Modern Classical Course. 

Hunt, T. W.: The Place of English in the 
College Curriculum. 

Lang, H. R.: The Collective Singular in 


Spanish 


Shepherd, H. E.: A Review of E. Gosse’s 
“From Shakespeare to Pope.” 

Goebel, Jul.: German Classics as a Means of 
Education. 

Gummere, F. B.: What Place has Old English 
Philology in our Elementary Schools? 

Primer, Sylvester: Adjectival and Adverbial 
Relations; their Influence upon the Gov 
ernment of the Verb. 

McElroy, J. G. R.: The Requirements in 
English for Admission to College. 

Stirzinger, J. J.: Remarks on the Conjuga- 
tion of the WaUonian Dialect. 

yon Jagemann, H. C. G.: On the Use of Eng- 
lish in Teaching Foreign Languages. 

Elliott, A. M.: The Reaigymnasium Question. 

Proceedings at New York, December 29, 30, 
1884. 

Proceedings at Boston, December, 29, 30, 1885. 


Vol. Il, 1886 (issued 1887). $3.00. 


Carter, Franklin: Study of Modern Lan- 
guages in our Higher Institutions. 

Shepherd, H. E.: The Development of Eng- 
lish Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria. 

Fortier, Aleée; French Literature in Louis- 
jana, 

Garnett, J. M.: The Course in English and 
its Value as a Discipline. 

Super, O. B.: Some Disputed Points in the 
Pronunciation of German. 


Painter, F. V. N.: Recent Educational Move- 
ments in their Relation to Language Study. 

Thomas, Calvin: The Methods of Wilhelm 
Scherer as a Critic of Faust. 

Todd, H. A.: Guillaume de Dole: an unpub- 
lished Old French Romance. 

Elliott, A. M.: Speech Mixture in French 
Canada, Indian and French. 

Proceedings at Baltimore, December 28, 29, 30, 
1886. 


Vol. Il, 1887 (issued 1888). $3.00. 


Pepper, William: Address of Welcome. 
MacAlister, James: The Study of Modern 
Literature in the Education of our Time. 
Tolman, A. H.: The Style of Anglo-Saxon 

Poetry. 

White, H. S.: The Teaching of a Foreign 
Literature in connection with the Seminary 
System. 

Lang, H. R.: The Face and its Parts in the 
Spanish Proverb and Metaphor. 

Primer, Sylvester: Charleston Provincial- 
isms. 

Fortier, Aleée: Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore. 

Kroeh, C. F.: Methods of Teaching Modern 
Languages. 


Karsten, Gustaf: Sprecheinheiten und deren 
Rolle in Lautwandel und Lautgesetz. 

Collitz, Hermann: The Origin of the Teu- 
tonic Weak Preterit. 

Sheldon, E. S.: Some Specimens of a Cana- 
dian French Dialect Spoken in Maine. 

Goebel, Jul.: On Paul’s ‘‘Principien der 
Sprachgeschichte.”’ 

Shepherd, H. E. : A Study of Lord Macaulay’s 
English. 

Smyth, A. H.: American Literature in the 
Class-Room. 

Proceedings at Philadelphia, December 28, 29 
30, 1887. 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. IV, 1889. 


Cox, J. D.: Address of Welcome. 

Morris, E., D.: The Language and Literature 
of Wales. 

Easton, M. W.: The Rhetorical Tendency in 
Undergraduate Courses. 

Walter, E. L.: Dante’s Paradiso, Cantos 
XXIV-XXVI. 

Garnett, J. M.: Notes on Elizabethan Prose. 

McCabe, Thomas: The Geste of Auberi le 
Bourgoing. 

Shepherd, H. E.: Some Points in the Study 
of English Prose Style. 


Vol. V, 1890. 


Eliot, C. W.: Address of Welcome. 

Lowell, J. R.: Address, 

Bell, A. M.: Phonetics. 

Joynes, E. S.: Reading in Modern Language 
Study. 

Marcou, P. B. : Influence of the Weakness of 
Accent-Stress on Phonetic Change in 
French. 

Matzke, J. E.: Dialektische Eigenthiimlich- 
keiten in der Entwiekelung des mouillier- 
ten Z im Altfraazésischen. 

Kent, C. W.: Of the Use of the Negative by 
Chaucer, with Particular Reference to the 
Particle Ne. 


Vol. Vi, 1891. 


Garland, L. C; Address of Welcome. 

Cook, A. 8.: The Name Cedmon. 

Fruit, J. P.: A Plea for the Study of Litera- 
ture from the A’sthetic Standpoint. 

Shepherd, H. E. : Some Phases of Tennyson's 
In Memoriam. 

Babbitt, E. H.: How to use Modern Lan- 
guages as a Means of Mental Discipline. 
Fortier, Aleée: The Acadians of Louisiana 

and their Dialect. 
Gerber, A.: Great Russian Animal Tales, 


Vol. VII, 1892. 


Learned, M. D. : The Saga of Walther of Aqui- 
taine. 

Welling, J. C.: Address of Welcome. 

Spofford, A. R.: The Characteristics of Style. 

Hart, J. M.: James Russell Lowell. 

Kent, C. W.: A Study of Lanier’s Poems. 

Blume, J.: Jean de Mairet. 

Gruener, Gustav: The Genesis of the Charac- 
ters in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. 

Baskervill, W. M. : Southern Literature. 

Rennert, H. A.; The Spanish Pastoral Ro- 
mances. 


$3.00. 


Otto, Rich. : Italo-Keltisches. 

Goebel, Jul.: On the Impersonal Verb. 

Page, F. M.: Italian Poetry and Patriotism 
at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 

Greene, H. E. : The Allegory as employed by 
Spenser, Bunyan, and Swift. 

Fischer, Frank: The Stressed Vowels of ZEIf- 
ric’s Homilies, Vol. 1. 

Primer, Sylvester : The Huguenot Element in 
Charieston’s Pronunciation. 

Todd, H. A.: La Naissance du Chevalier au 


Cygne. 


$3.00. 


Grandgent, C. H.: Vowel Measurements. 

Francke, Kuno: Modern Ideas in the Middle 
Ages. 

Primer, Sylvester: The Pronunciation of 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, H. M.: Ein 
Passionsspiel des Mittelalters. 

Tolman, A. H.: Shakespeare’s Part in The 
Taming of the Shrew. 

Dodge, D. K.: A Bibliography of Danish and 
Swedish Dictionaries, together with a brief 
Account of Danish Lexicography. 

Proceedings at Cambridge, December 26, 27, 
28, 1889. 


Tiroler 


$3.00. 


Garnett, J. M.: The Translation of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. 

Davidson, Charles: The Phonology of the 
Stressed Vowels of Beowulf. 

McLean, L. M.: The Riming System of Alex- 
ander Pope. 

Primer, Sylvester: Dialectical Studies in West 
Virginia. 

Brown, C. 8., Jr. 
Tennessee. 

Proceedings at Nashville, December 29, 30, 
31, 1890. 


$3.00. 


Logie, Thomas: Phonology of the Patois of 
Cachy (Somme). 

Kriiger, A. G.: An Italian Metrical Version 
of the Knight of the Swan. 

Armstrong, J. L.: The Gerund in Nineteenth- 
Century English. 

Chamberlain, A. F.: The Use of Diminutives 
in -ing by Some Writers in Low German 
Dialects, 

Both-Hendriksen, Louise; Ignored Resources 
of French Literature. 

Proceedings at Washington, December 28, 29 
30, 31, 1891, 


Other Dialectical Forms in 
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Publications of the Modern Language Associationof America 


Vol. VIII, 1893. New Series, Vol. I. $3.00. 


Schinfeld, H.: Die Beziehung der Satire Ra- 
helais’ za Erasmus’ Encomium Moriae und 
(ylloquia, 

Harper, G. M.: The Legend of the Holy Grail. 

Menger, L. E.: The Historical Development of 
the Possessive Pronouns in Italian. 

smith, C. A.: The Order of Words in Anglo- 
saxon. 

Ross, C. H. : The Absolute Participle in Middle 
and Modern English. 

Matzke, J. E.: On the Source of the Italian 
and English Idioms meaning “ To take time 
by the forelock,” with special reference to 
Hojardo’s Orlando Innamorato, Bk. cantos 
vii-ix. 


Primer, 8.: Lessing’s Development with 
cial reference to his Nathan the Wise. nat 
D. K.: An Apocryphal Letter of St. 
Augustine to Cyril and a Life of St. Jerome, 
translated into Danish. Cod. Reg. 1586, 4to, 
Ge. Kong. Saml., Copenhagen. With an 
Introduction and Glc of the Proper 
Names and the Obsolete Words and Forms, 
von Jagemann, H. C. G.: Notes on the Lan- 
guage of J. G. Schottel. 
Greene, H. E.: A Grouping of Figures of 
h, based upon the Principle of their 
Effectiveness. 
Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Association. . 


Vol. IX, 1894. New Series, Vol. I. $3.00. 


smith, K. F.: An Historical Study of the 
Ne rwolf in Literature. 

Brace, J. D.: The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
hook of Psalms commonly known as the 
Poris Psalter, 

Price, T. R.: A Study of Shakspeare’s Dr:- 
matic Metbod. 

Renuert, Hugo A.. Lope de Vega’s ‘ Comedia,’ 
Sin Secreto No Ay Amor. 

Karsten, Gustaf E.: The Psychological Basis 
of Phonetic Law and Analogy. 


Faust, A. B.: Unpublished Letters of Chartes 
Sealsfield. 

Hanscom, Elizabeth D. : The Argument of the 
Vision y Piers Plowman, 

Matzke, J. E.: On the Pronunciation of the 
French Vowels in, ain, ein in the xvi and 
xvii Centuries. 

nee J. D.: The Phonology of the Pistojese 

alect. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 


Vol. X, 1895. New Series, Vol. II. $3.00. 


Lewis, E. 8.: Guernsey: its People and Dia- 


Francke, Kuno: The Social Aspect of Early 
German Romanticism. 

Sherr am A.: Shakespeare’s First Prin- 
ciples of Art. 

Tupper, Fred., Jr.: Anglo-Saxon Deg-Mel. 

Luerson, O, F.: A parallel between the Middle 
English poem Patience, and an Early Latin 
poem attributed to Tertullian. 

Scott, Mary A.: Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian: the titles of such works 


now first collected and arranged, with an- 
notations. 

Collitz, H.: Two modern German Etymol 

Menger, L. E.: ‘Free’ and “Checked” 
Vowels in Gallic Popular Latin. 

Gorrel, J. H.* Indirect Discourse in Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Coblentz, H. E. : A Rime-Index to the “‘ Parent 
Cycle’ of the York Mystery Plays and ofa por- 
tion of the Woodkirk Conspiracio et tere 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 


Vol. XI, 1896. New Series, Vol. IV. $3.00. 


Page, F. M.: Fausto, A Gaucho Poem. 

Grandgent, C. H.: Warmpth. 

Perry, Bliss: Fiction as a Co Study. 

Marden, C. C.: The Phonology the Span- 
ish Dialect of Mexico City. 

Marsh, A. R.: Comparative Study of 
Literature. 

Hatfield, J. T.: John Wesley’s Translations 
of German Hymns. 

Tolmen, A. H.: Notes on Macbeth. 

Gruner, Gustav: The Néibelungenlied and 
Sage in Modern Poetry. 

Schmidt, F. G. G.: Htstorie von einem Rit- 
ter, wie er buesset. 

Schipper, J.: ber Goethe’s Sonette. 

Price, T. R.: Troilus and : a study 
in Chaucer’s method of narrative con- 
_ struction. 

Wood, F. A.: The Dialect of the Hélde- 
brandslied. 


Marcou, P. B.: The origin of the rule for- 
bidding hiatus in French verse. 

Voss, Ernst: Antwurt vnd Klag mit Ent- 
Py Doctor Murners wider Bru- 
Oder M Stifel. 

— J. M.: Marco Polo and the Squére’s 
Tale. 

Smith, C. A.: Shakespeare’s Present Indica- 
tive s -End with Plural Subjects: 
a study of grammar of the First 


now first collected and 
annotations. 
Proccedi of the Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of Association. 
Proceedings of the First Annual] Meeting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Vol. XII, 1897. New Series, Vol. V. $3.00. 


Mather, F. J., Jr.: KE Ponthus and the 
uibrary. princeps, with facsimile. 

a E. N.: s imitations from 


Blackburn, F. A.: The Christian coloring 
in the Beowulf. 

Wilkens, Frederick H.: The manuscript or- 
and dialect of the Hildebrands- 


Rennert, Hi A.: Some unpublished poems 
of Fernan Perez de Guzman. 

Thomas, Calvin: Literature and Personality. 

Hempel, George: Learnéd and learn’d. 


Northrup, Clark 8.: A study of the metrical 
structure of the Middle English poem 


8m 
English Drama. 
Goe On the Original Seem of the 


of the Second Annual Meeting 
of the tral Division of the Association. 
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Folio. 
Scott, Mary A: Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian: the titles of such works =) 
Pearl. 
Todd, H. A.: Gaston Paris: Romance philol- ie 
t anti member of the French Academy. 
Proceedings of the Fourteent nn 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. XIII, 1898. 


Matzke, John E.: The question of Free and 
Checked Vowels in Gallic Popular Latin. 
Mary A.: Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian: the titles of such works 
now first collected and arranged, with anno- 

tations, 


Tolman, A. H.: A View of the Views about 
Hamlet. 

Cook. Albert S.: The Province of English 
Philology. 


McKenzie, K.: A Sonnet ascribed to Chiaro 
Davanzati and its place in Fable Litera- 
ture. 

Schelling, F. E.: Ben Jonson and the Classical 
School. 

Hatfield, J. T.: The Earliest Poems of Wil- 
helm Miiller. 

Fulton, Edward: On translating Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. 


Vol. XIV, 1899. New 


Campbell, Killis: A Study of the Romance of 
the Seven Sages with special reference to the 
Middle Eng slish Versions. 

Hewett, W. T.: A Study of Goethe’s Printed 
Text: Hermann und Dorothea, 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, H.: Zum Speculum Hu- 
manae Salvationts, 

Mead, William E.: Colorin Old English Poetry. 

Grandgent, C. H.: From Franklin to Lowell. 
A century of New E ngland pronunciation, 

Smith, C. Alphonso : The Work of the Modern 


Language Association of America. 
Marcou, P. B.: Are French Poets Poetical ? 
Ford, J. D. M.: Luis De Leén, the Spanish 


Poet, Humanist, and Mystic. 
Garnett, James 


The Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon Juliana. 


Vol. XV, 1900. 

Putnam, E. K.; The Lambeth Version of 
Havelok. 

Todd, H. A.: La Vie de Sainte Catherine 
d’Alezandrie as contained in the Paris 
manuscript of La Clayette. 

oy H. C. G. von: Philology and 

‘urism 


Smith, C. Alphonso: Interpretative Syntax. 
ean, A. H.: Influence of the Court 
Masques on the Drama, 1608-15. 

Schofield, W. H.: The Lays of Graelent and 
Lanval, and the Story of Wayland. 

Tupper, J. W.: A Study of Pope’s Imita- 
tions of Horace. 

Hempl, George: The MPjebro Runic Stone, 
and the Runice Ligature for ng. 

McKnight, G. H.: Germanic Elements in 
the ag of King Horn. 

Schelling, F. E.: Tom Tyler and his W#e. 


Vol. XVI, 1901. New 


Fuller, H. De W.: The Sources of Titus An- 
dronicus. 

Baker, G. P.: ‘“ Titus and Vespacia’’ and 
“Titus and Ondronicus” in Henslowe’s 


Price, Thomas R.: The New Function of 
Modern Language Teaching 

Faust, A. B e Problematic Hero in 
German Fiction. 

Carruth, W. H.: Lessing’s Treatment of the 
Story of the Ring, and its Teachi 

Hatfield, J. T.: A Note on the Prison- 
in Goethe’s Faust. 

Collitz, Hermann: The Home of the 
Heliand. 

Callaway, M., Jr.: The Appositive Participle 
in Anglo-Saxon. 

Weeks, md: The Primitive Prise d’0- 

range. 


Series, Vol. VII. 


New Series, Vol. VIII. 


New Series, Vol. VI. $3.00. 


Tappan, Eve M.: The Poetry of Nicholas 

reton, 

Woodbridge, Elizabeth: Boccaccio’s Defense 
of Poetry, as contained in the fourteenth 
book of the De Genealogia Deorum. 

Bothne, Gisle: The Language of Modern 
Norway. 

Bruce, J. D.: De Ortu Waluuanii: an Arthu- 
rian romance now first edited from the 
Cottonian Ms. Faustina B. V1, of the British 
Museum. 

Hulme, W. H.: The Old English Version of 
the Gospel of Nic odemus, 

Koélbing, E.: Ein Beitrag zur Kritik der 
Romantischen Sagas, 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


$3.00. 


Wood, Francis A. : The Semasiology of Words 
for ‘Smell’ and ‘See.’ 

Bright, James W. : Proper Names in Old 
English Verse 

Hart, J. M.: 
Rediviv us, 

Hempl, George: Pepper, Pickle, and Kipper. 

Napier, A. S.: A hitherto unnoticed Middle 

English ar ript of the Seven Sages. 

Scott, Mary izabethan Translations 
from the It: AR the titles of such works 
now first collected and arranged, with anno- 
tations, 

Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Central Division of the Association. 


$3.00. 


Merrill, Katherine: Characterization in the 
beginning of Thackeray's Pendennis. 

Henneman, J. B.: The Episodes in Shake- 
speare’s I. Henry VI. 

Goebel Julius: The Germanic Suffix -ar-ja. 

Bruce, J. Douglas: Vita Meriadoci. An Ar- 
thurian Romance now first edited from 
the Cottonian MS. Faustina B. VI. of 
the British Museum. 

Kittredge, G. L.: The Friar’s Lantern and 
Friar Rush. 

Florer, W. W.: Gender-change from Middl. 
High German to Luther, as seen in the 
1545 edition of the Bible. 

Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Mecting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


Grimald’s Christus 


Series, Vol. 1X. $3.00. 


Warren, F. M.: On the Latin Sources of 
Thebes and Enéas. 

Mead, W. E.: The Prologue of the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale. 

Schofield, W. H.: Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale. 

Kittredge, G. L.: A Friend of Chaucer's. 

Ford, Influence upon 
Spanish Literature in the Early Part of 
the Nineteenth Cen 

Fletcher, R. H.: Two Notes on the Historia 
— Britanniae of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth 


Scott, Mary Augusta: The Book of the 
a er. A possible source of Benedick 
an ice. 

Northrup, ©. 8.: Dialogus inter C et 
Animam. A ent and a tion. 

Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meet- 


ing of 


e 
. 
«the Association. 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. XVII, 1902. New Series, Vol. X. $3.00. 


Morris, Edgar Coit: On the Date and Com- 
position of The Old Lav. 

Grandgent, C. H.: Cato and Elijah. A Study: 
in Dante. 

Sheldon, E. 8.: Practical t-44 

Carruth, W. H.: Fate and Guilt in Schiller’s 
Die Braut von Messina, 

Thorndike, Ashley H.: The Relations of Ham- 
let to Contemporary Revenge Plays. 

Baldwin, Charles Sears: The Literary Influ- 
ence of Sterne in France. 

Hoyt, Prentiss C.: The Home of the Beves Saga, 

Lawrence, W. W.: First Riddle of Cynewulf. 

Schofield, William Henry : Signy’s Lament. 

Thomas, Calvin: The Amelioration of our 
Spelling. 


Hooker, Elizabeth Robbins: The Relation of 
Shakespeare to Montaigne. 

Cook, Albert 8. : Notes on the Ruthwell Cross. 

Hatfield, James Taft: Scholarship and the 
Common wealth. 

Weeks, Raymond: Aimer le Chétif. 

Haas, Albert: The Comedies of J. C. Kriiger. 

Matzke, John E.: Contributions to the History 
of the Legend of Saint George, with Special 
Reference to the Sources of the French, 
and Anglo-Saxon Metrical Ver- 
sions. 

Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Central Division of the Association. 


Vol. XVII, 1903. New Series, Vol. XI. $3.00. . 


Schofield, William Henry: The Story of Horn 
and Rimenhild. 

Fletcher, R. H.: Some Arthurian Fragments 
from Fourteenth Century Chronicles. 

Hempl, George: The Runic Inscription on the 
Isle of Wight Sword. 

Matzke, John E.: Contributions to the History 
of the Legend of Saint George, with Special 
Reference to the Sources of the French, 
German, and Anglo-Saxon Metrical Ver- 
S10n8, 

Petersen, Kate O.: Chaucer and Trivet. 

Schwill, tudolph : The Comedias of Diego 
Ximénez de Enciso. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., The Holme Riddles 
(ms. Harl. 1960). 

Schinz, Albert: Literary Symbolism in France. 

Brown, Carleton F.: Cynewulf and Alcuin. 

Sheldon, E, 8.: The Fable Referred to in 
Aliscans, 

McKenzie, Kenneth : The Symmetrical Struct- 
ure of Dante’s Vita Nuova. 


Vol. XIX, 1904. New 


Gruener, Gustav: Notes on the Influence of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann upon Edgar Allan Poe, 

Mott, Lewis F. : The Position of the Soliloquy 
“To be or not to be” in Hamlet, 

Kerr, W. A. R.: Le Cercle d’ Amor. 

Comfort, W. W.: Essential Difference Between 
a Chanson de geste and a Roman d’ Aventure. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: The relation of 
the Seventeenth Century Character to the 
Periodical Essay. 

Brown, C. F.: The Author of The Pear!, Consid- 
ered in the Light of his Theological Opinions, 

Schofield, William Henry: The Nature and 
Fabrie of The Pearl. 

Rice, Carl C.: The Etymology of the Romance 
Words for ‘‘ To Go.” 

Meisnest, F. W.: Lessing and Shakespeare. 

Scott, Fred Newton : The Most Fundamental 
Differentia of Poetry and Prose. 


Cook, Mabel Priscilla: Indico Legno. 

Hilla, E. C. : Notes on Canadian French. 

Whitaker, Lemuel: Michael Drayton as a 
Dramatist. 
Baldwin, Edw. C.: The Relation of the Eng- 
lish ‘‘ Character”’ to its Greek Prototype. 
Hale, Edward E., Jr.,: Ideas on Rhetoric in 
the Sixteenth Century. 

Garnett, James M.: Recent Translations of 
Old English Poetry. 

Newell, William Wells: William of Malmes- 
bury on the Antiquity of Glastonbury. 

Carruth, W. H.: The Relation of Hauff’s 
Lightenstein to Scott’s Waverley. 

Weeks, Kaymond: The Texts most used in 
the Teaching of Old French. 
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I.—WILLIAM GODWIN AS A SENTIMENTALIST 
I 


Virtually all the current discussions of William Godwin 
devote the bulk of their attention to the elucidation of the 
anarchic social philosophy of his Political Justice (1793), 
and, as a rule, they give serious consideration to his first 
subsequent novel, Caleb Williams (1794). They deal per- 
functorily and apologetically with St. Leon (1799), and 
generally refuse to extend their discussion beyond it so as 
to include Fleetwood (1805), Mandeville (1815), Cloudes- 
ley (1830), and Deloraine (1833). There is, indeed, 
much to be said for this lapsing of the spirit of inquiry, 
as any reader of the uninspired minor fiction of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century knows. But 
the neglect of Godwin’s novels and, more particularly, the 
failure to examine their relationship to Political Justice 
result, I think, in a misconception of their tendencies and 
the diverse nature of their appeal to his generation. Pre- 
occupation with Political Justice, and, in a less degree, 
with Caleb Williams, has thrown into bold relief the Sight 
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rationalistic elements in Godwin’s thought. This is, of 
course, the place where the emphasis belongs in a discus- 
sion of Godwinism, but at the same time this point of 
view overlooks some important qualities of his later work. 
The fact is that a reader coming to Godwin’s novels would, 
unless he were very observant and analytic, have difficulty 
in distinguishing between Godwin’s fiction and the senti- 
mental literature with which he was already familiar. He 
would find that whatever might be his theory, in practice, 
at any rate, Godwin reveals a constant inclination for the 
rhapsodie and lachrymose situations of contemporary liter- 
ature. Certainly the reader would discover little emotional 
restraint in Deloraine’s description of Emilia as “ a being 
just descended from celestial spheres, new lighted on the 
earth ” or in the account of Julian, who, haunting Cloudes- 
ley’s grave, “threw himself on his knees on the earth, 
kissed the turf that covered the dead body of his pro- 
tector.” These are the usual excesses of Rousseauistic 
children, a Saint Preux, a Werther, or a René, but they 
create an unexpected impression in the work of a recog- 
nized rationalist. In this paper the object is to take full 
account of Godwin’s sentimental tendencies and to attempt 
to show their relationship to his rationalism. If we can 
explain this paradoxical union of reason and feeling, we 
shall, perhaps, understand even better than before why he 
had such a profound influence upon his contemporaries. 
The sentimentalism of Godwin’s novels may well raise 
a question whether they break completely with the spirit 
of Political Justice, or whether they are a development of 
some of its tendencies. The truth would seem to be that 
sentimentalism was already implicit in Political Justice, 
but disguised by Godwin’s cold intellectual statement of 
his principles. Great as were his obligations to Swift, and 
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more particularly to the French Encyclopedists for the 
rationalistic elements in his philosophy, it is significant 
that he did not adopt their view of human nature. Helvé- 
tius and Holbach, following such thinkers as Hobbes and 
Mandeville in England and La Rochefoucauld in France, 
believed that, as man in his conduct is governed entirely 
hy his feelings of pleasure and pain, he always selfishly 
considers his own welfare and performs only such actions 
as he feels assured will give him an agreeable sensation. 
The ultimate consequence of this doctrine is the denial of 
the reality of genuinely altruistic conduct, and Helvétius 
is consistent when he declares that when Brutus sacrificed 
his son to his love for his country, he was actuated by the 
purely egoistic motive of self-gratification.’ According 
‘o this view, actions which we describe as ‘‘ good ”’ because 
their results are beneficial, are, as a matter of fact, essen- 
tially selfish. Believing, however, with other utilitarians 
that as the constitution of social life demands, the effect 
of man’s conduct should be the achievement of “ the great- 
est good of the greatest number,” Helvétius argues that 
that result can be brought about only by an appeal to 
self-love; so that the individual, purely out of regard for 
himself, will be induced to perform actions of public 
benefit. At heart, both Helvétius and Holbach were 
genuine philanthropists; one has only to read their books 
to realize that the sympathy which these two men of wealth 
and social position had for the suffering in the world, 
adequately answers the cynicism of their doctrines. 
Nevertheless, no one can deny that the tendency of their 
theory of morals is to degrade human nature and to 
cheapen and vulgarize virtue by polluting its very source. 
From first to last, Rousseau protested with all the power 


* De UVEsprit (1758), Discours u, ch. v. 
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of his eloquence against the conclusion of the sceptical 
philosophers like Hobbes and Helvétius who claim man by 
nature is egoistic. In Rousseau’s opinion they have erred 
in attributing to innate viciousness passions that are the 
result of a bad education and an abnormal social system. 
It is Roussean’s conviction that the benevolent impulses 
which in a state of nature restrain man from injuring his 
neighbor and supply the place of law, are instinctive, and 
derive their validity, not from the reason, but from the 
feelings. Indeed, they exist prior to reason and impel 
us without reflection to hasten to the aid of persons in 
distress. One sentence of quotation is enough to define 
Rousseau’s position, “ Je n’ai qu’ A me consulter sur ce que 
je veux faire; tout ce que je sens ¢tre bien est bien, tout 
ce que je sens ¢tre mal est mal.” ? 

Godwin’s conception of human nature contains elements 
in agreement and elements in disagreement with the views 
of both Rousseau and Helvétius. On the one hand, he is 


most decisively in opposition to Rousseau’s doctrine that 
emotional intuitions are the source of moral sanction, and 
with his usual precision of phrase characterizes what he 
regards as the evil of charity, unregulated by reason: 


Philanthropy, as contradistinguished to justice, is rather an unre- 
flecting feeling than a rational principle. It leads to an absurd 
indulgence, which is frequently more injurious than beneficial even 
to the individual it proposes to favor. It leads to a blind partiality, 
inflicting calamity without remorse upon many, perhaps, in order 
to promote the unorganized interest of a few.* 


On the other hand, Godwin joins with Rousseau in his 
rejection of the “selfish theory,” and speaks with disap- 


* Emile, Livre Iv, p. 257 (Quvres Completes, Paris, 1905). 
* Political Justice (London, 1798), vol. 1, book rv, chapter v, Ap- 
pendix. 
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WILLIAM GODWIN AS A SENTIMENTALIST 5 


proval of the cynicism of La Rochefoucauld.* The essence 
of his argument in behalf of disinterestedness is that 
benevolent actions performed, in the first instance, to 
exempt ourselves from a disagreeable sensation at the 
sight of others’ pain, become, in the course of time, through 
the operation of habit, genuinely altruistic, and are then 
performed for their own sake; moreover, the tendency to 
consider our neighbor’s good is continually strengthened 
by motives which reason advances in favour of such actions. 
But though he is here denying the conception of human 
nature which both Helvétius and Holbach had supported, 
vet Godwin did not reject their criterion of virtue. Like 
them, a rigid utilitarian, Godwin sets up the public benefit 
as the goal of all moral conduct, but whereas Helvétius 
and Holbach had claimed that to induce men to act for the 
public good an appeal must be made to their self-love, 
Godwin relies upon disinterestedness and the understand- 
ing to supply sufficiently powerful altruistic motives to 
accomplish the same result. So Godwin, under the guid- 
ance of Hume, disentangles utilitarianism from the meshes 
of the “ selfish theory.” 

In the issue Godwin’s conception of human nature made 
him perilously sympathetic with Rousseauistic moods. 
Both Godwin and Jean-Jacques were favorably disposed 
toward human nature per se, and it made little difference’ 


* Political Justice, vol. 1, book Iv, chapter x. In a letter to his 
friend, Thomas Wedgwood, Godwin bases his judgment of Dr. John- 
son on grounds that are significant in this connection: ‘“ Allow 
me to recommend to you a very cautious admission of the moral 
apothegms of Doctor Johnson. He had an unprecedented tendency 
to dwell on the dark and unamiable side of our aature. I love him 
less than most other men of equal talents and intentions, because I 
cannot reasonably doubt that when he drew so odious a picture of 
man be found some of the traits in his own bosom.” Kegan Paul, 
William Godwin, vol. 1, p. 312. 
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that one regarded a kind deed as the flowering of innate 
excellence, and that the other regarded it as a revelation 
of a noble disinterested feeling, developed by habit and 
pregnant with possibilities of further expansion. Neither 
saw in human character an egoistic force continuously and 
persistently antagonistic to the growth of virtuous im- 
pulses. For each, emotional susceptibility had an inde- 
pendent value as an indication of man’s capacity for sym- 
pathy. At the same time that Godwin urges that to be 
truly moral, sympathy must be restrained and disciplined 
by reason, he lays great stress on the joy of disinterested 
action, and by his insistence tends to blur the distinction 
between benevolent action as an end in itself, and benevo- 
lent action as a stimulus to pleasurable emotion. If one 
wishes proof of this influence, read Godwin’s account of 
the gratifications of a benevolent man, described in phrase- 
ology typical of the sentimental literature of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The sublime and the pathetic are barren, unless it be the sublime 
of true virtue, and the pathos of true sympathy. The pleasures of 
the mere man of taste and refinement, “ play round the head, but 
come not near the heart.” There is no joy, but in the spectacle and 
contemplation of happiness. There is no delightful melancholy, but 
in pitying distress. The man who has once performed an act of 


exalted generosity, knows that there is no sensation of corporal or 
intellectual taste to be compared with this.* 


Although it must be admitted that such passages are of 
rare occurrence in Political Justice, yet here, at all events, 
Godwin exalts sympathetic feelings with so much fervor 
that he invites the emotional epicure, the man of 
“exquisite sensibility,” to indulge his compassionate im- 
pulses that he may enjoy the warm thrills, the subdued. 
but cherished raptures of benevolence. 


® Political Justice, vol. 1, book ty, chapter Xt. 
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WILLIAM GODWIN AS A SENTIMENTALIST 7 


There are other ideas in Godwin’s ethical system which 
point in the direction of sentimentalism. Like Helvétius, 
he discarded the doctrines in accordance with which man 
is conceived as coming into the world with definite predis- 
positions, and in consequence he believed that man is the 
product of his education—or, as we should say, of his 
environment—that vice is “an error of judgment,” and 
that society is responsible for existent evil. When this 
theory, that character is molded by external forces beyond 
the control of the individual, is held by any one who, like 
Godwin, is of the opinion that man is not by nature 
egoistic, it is akin in its ultimate implications to the 
Rousseauistie idea of innate goodness, and flings wide 
open the door for sentimentalism, because it urges a 
beneficent tolerance that justifies the bestowal of sympa- 
thy upon every erring creature. Indeed, I think we feel 
this covert sentimentalism in Godwin’s criticism of penal 
codes and in his plea that we should consider the motives 
of crime. In Caleb Williams Godwin’s position is un- 
equivocal, and certainly more than once we hear the reas- 
suring, charitable ‘“‘ He meant well ” of the sentimentalist. 
Still another significant tendency reveals itself in 
Political Justice. Although thinkers like Helvétius and 
Holbach were eager for the realization of the ideal of “ the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” yet they did not 
incline toward sentimentalism, because they conceived that 
man had to be bribed, as it were, to perform an action of 
social benefit. Godwin, as we have seen, was not so 
sceptical as to the essential nature of such actions. Man’s 
interest in the welfare of humanity is not rooted in sordid 
motives of self-love, but springs from a praiseworthy satis- 
faction in the happiness of others. This disposition to help 
others, Godwin believes, has a capacity for infinite develop- 
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ment; for as reason gradually teaches men to prefer, to 
the trivial and partial good, the more comprehensive good, 
so human affection, now confined to one’s family, friends, 
neighbors, and fellow-countrymen, will expand until it 
includes the whole of mankind. It is true Godwin’s state- 
ment of his theory of universal benevolence in Political 
Justice gave deep offense to many of his contemporaries, 
because he insisted that this ideal could be realized only 
at the sacrifice of the tender domestic attachments, and 
that when on the point of conferring a favor, the bestower 
was under obligation, if he would be just, to calculate 
precisely who of the several possible beneficiaries was 
most likely to contribute most to common welfare. Before 
he wrote St. Leon, he modified the harshness of his theory, 
but even at this time, whatever its rationalistic bases, 
Godwin’s ideal of universal benevolence, I think, in its 
general effect made an appeal to the imagination and the 
feelings. It glorified human nature because it rested on a 
faith that such a noble mode of conduct sprang from an 
impulse of disinterested kindliness. Moreover, however 
difficult and indeed impossible of fulfillment, this ideal, 
nevertheless, conjured up visions of benevolent achieve- 
ment that would not leave the emotions cold and unmoved. 
Consequently it would seem fair to conclude that Godwin’s 
utilitarian ideal brings him in sympathetic contact with 
the doctrine of brotherly love, derivative from Christian 
ethics; and although temperamentally he may not always 
be able to envelop his faith in human benevolence with an 
iridescence of emotional suggestion, as could Jean-J aeques, 
yet his exaltation of the philanthropist as the noblest type 
of character suffuses, as we shall see, much of his fiction 
with sentimentalism, and harmonizes its spirit with Rous- 
seauistic literature. 
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In Political Justice Godwin summarily rejects as fanci- 
ful Rousseau’s theory of man’s degeneration from a state 
of innocence. He idealizes, however, the simple life, 
enriched, indeed, by intellectual pleasures, but free from 
titles, luxury, ostentatious wealth, and artificial standards 
of decorum. His individualism, as in the case of Rous- 
seau, explains the appeal of this unadorned mode of exist- 
ence. The conventional man of society cannot possess the 
great desideratum, absolute independence, because he 
stakes his happiness on external circumstances over which 
he has no control—money, honors, and social position. On 
the other hand, the man who lives in simplicity alone is 
free and happy, because he seeks his enjoyment, not in 
perishable material objects, but in the things of the spirit. 
Godwin does not, to be sure, glorify the apathy of ignor- 
ance, but, nevertheless, he is in sympathy with the Arca- 
dian ideal, and in so far as he is so, he is in sympathy 
with the great body of sentimental literature that depicts 
the delights of a thatched cottage and a humble repast of 
curds and cream. It is clear that Godwin’s praise of the 
simple life, and his ethical system with its emphasis on 
disinterestedness, its solicitude for the wrongdoer as the 
victim of circumstances, and its enthusiasm for universal 
philanthropy, suggest emotional possibilities that have 
little kinship with the relentless rationalism that the 
majority of Godwin’s critics have led us to associate with 
his name. 


II 


When we turn to Godwin’s novels, we discover that 
these principles of which we suspected the tendency in 
Political Justice, now clearly define themselves in their 
application to such a concrete problem as the creation of 
character and situation. What was implicit in Godwin’s 
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theory that man is only what circumstances have made 
him, is now explicit and proves a fruitful source of senti- 
mentalism. In Caleb Williams a spirit of too great toler- 
ance is conjured up, and, in many cases, our sympathies are 
enlisted in behalf of those who ordinarily are the objects 
of social censure. Falkland, accomplished man of the 
world, discriminating appreciator of literature, possessor 
of all those qualities which are the flower of a noble heart, 
eandor, humanity, and ‘“ ardent enthusiasm,” commits 
murder, but deserves our pity because he fell a sacrifice 
to a mistaken ideal of honor. As Caleb—sagacious 
youth—comments: “If he have been criminal, that is 
owing to circumstances; the same qualities under other 
circumstances would have been, or rather were, sublimely 
beneficent.” Moreover, Godwin undertakes to stir up our 
feelings by a long procession of wretched creatures, victims 
of the maladministration of justice and irrational penal 
codes, all of whom, with sentimental exaggeration, he 
graces with striking virtues. One might infer that a 
prison was the abiding place of moral energy and even 
culture. Hawkins and his son, both worthy fellows, are 
subjected to diabolical persecution by their landlord, 
Tyrrel, and can obtain no legal redress. In the end, 
although they are innocent, they are executed for Tyrrel’s 
murder, merely on circumstantial evidence. A peasant 
who has accidentally killed a man that had insulted him, 
is forced to languish a long time in prison before he is 
tried. ‘‘ He also was innocent, worthy, and benevolent.” 
Brightwel—the very name is calculated to set susceptible 
emotions gently vibrating—is “‘a common soldier of a 
most engaging physiognomy .... and accustomed to 
draw his favorite amusement from the works of Virgil 
and Horace;” and vet his refined culture does not save 
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him from imprisonment for theft on slight evidence and 
death from a disease contracted while awaiting his trial. 
In confessing to “a melancholy pleasure” in the recital 
of his troubles, Caleb identifies himself with the host of 
sentimentalists who make capital out of their own and 
others’ misery. Obviously Godwin has made the prison 
scenes the vehicle of insufficiently motivated feelings by an 
exaggerated appeal to our pity. 

The sentimental attitude toward vice receives even a 
more significant exemplification. Inspired by his distrust 
of established authority and his rampant individualism, 
Godwin follows in the footsteps of Schiller and idealizes 
the social outeast. There is no need to describe Caleb’s 
experiences among the thieves who, though they were un- 
fortunately “ habituated to consider wounds and_ blud- 
geons and stabbing as the obvious mode of surmounting 
every difficulty,” were, in general, “ strongly susceptible of 
emotions of generosity.” Raymond, the robber chief, in 
Caleb Williams, is dignified by his integrity and magnani- 
mous spirit, but he still retains his resemblance to average 
humanity. In his delineation of St. Elmo, the robber 
chief in Cloudesley, however, Godwin casts aside all re- 
straint and provides him with a splendor of virtue. He 
assures us, “ He would have been distinguished among 
savages, among the feudal followers of Charlemagne, or 
among the crusaders, as well as in the wars of Camillus 
and Scipio, or in the heroic games of Olympia.” ® He and 
other young Corsican nobles had cherished an ambition 
to liberate their country, but when their hope was cruelly 
disappointed, they had retired in bitter disillusionment 
“to the caves and dens of earth,” resolved, at all cost, to 
preserve their independence. With the impudence of a 


°Cloudesley—A Tale (3 vols., London, 1830), 111, p. 84. 
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shameless individualist, St. Elmo “ regarded what is 
called civilized society as a conspiracy against the inherent 
rights of man, and determined to pay no attention to its 
regulations.”’* When these heroic bandits die upon the 
scaffold, Godwin’s sympathy, as usual, is with the crimi- 
nals, and not with society. Certainly the ethical fallacy 
that shifts all responsibility for wrong doing from the 
transgressor to the community opens the floodgates of 
compassion, and would invite to tears the reader of “ acute 
sensibility.” § 

Other sentimental elements reveal themselves in God- 
win’s novels. His belief in disinterestedness and exalta- 
tion of benevolence leads him to endow all his virtuous 
characters with delicacy of feeling. Reason indeed does 
not always discipline their emotions; for, acutely sensitive 
to suffering or to nobility in others, without any effort at 
reserve they give way to pity or lapse into raptures of 
admiration. When Mandeville discovers his beloved Mary 
in a peasant’s cottage, helping a “ poor old friend ” who 
is ill, he cries: “ It was a sight on which an angel might 
have dwelt with rapture.” ° Lord Alton possesses the fine 
taste of a man of feeling in his appreciation of the thrilling 
appeal of distressed beauty. Having rescued a fair young 
Greek from Turkish pursuers, he confesses: “ Beauty 
in sorrow is the adversary that has thrown down its arms, 
and no longer defies us to conquer its powers. It is the 


* Cloudesley, 111, p. 109. 

*In her tragedy, Rayner, Joanna Baillie represents the hero as 
associated temporarily with a robber-band, but her treatment of the 
situation is in no sense anti-social. In The Borderers Wordsworth 
employs the convention of the noble robber to expose Godwinian 
fallacies. 

* Mandeville—A Tale of the Seventeenth Century in England (3 
vols., New York, 1818), vol. m1, pp. 124 seq. 
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weak and tender flower, illustrious in its lowliness, that 
asks for a friendly hand to raise its drooping head.” *° St. 
Leon is extravagant in his grief for his mother; Travers 
in Deloraine and Julian in Cloudesley are no less so upon 
the death of a friend. All three haunt the graveyard to 
cull from the mound that covers their dead, flowers of 
sweetest woe. St. Leon, with the feeling peculiar to sen- 
timental characters, seeks his mother’s burial place 
“when nature assumed her darkest tints,’ and Travers 
with equal judgment resorts to William’s grave “ by the 
light of the starry heavens,” both evidently realizing how 
the midnight hour subtly enhances the pleasure of melan- 
choly brooding. 

Godwin is also faithful to the traditions of sentimental 
literature when he represents Caleb, Brightwel, Falkland, 
Fleetwood, Emily, and Laura, all finely responsive to 
the beauties of poetry. Obviously the sentimentalist cher- 
ishes the appreciation of poetry, because it betokens a 
heart quivering with feeling, and he finds in verse the 
stimulus he eraves. Often emotional sympathy draws 
together two tender hearts. Werther’s reading of Ossian 
precipitated a passionate scene with Charlotte. For God- 
win also, literature is the link of sympathy between Fleet- 
wood and Mary, Deloraine and Emilia, and Travers and 
William. Godwin, too, was loyal to the Petrarch cult of 
eighteenth-century sentimental fiction. In St. Leon the 
hero and his bride thrill in the fervor of the Italian’s 
sonnets. It will be remembered that the Italian was one 
of the few poets that Saint-Preux recommended to Julie.!! 
Valencourt also read Petrarch to Emily, and in the copy 
he left with her, he underscored the passage that expressed 


Cloudesley, 1, p. 231. 
™ La Nouvelle Héloise, Premiére Partie, Lettre x1. 
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the feelings he dared not utter.’* In her comedy, Enthu- 
siasm, a satire on sentimental excess, Joanna Baillie, ridi- 
culing this admiration for Petrarch, represents Lady Wor- 
rymore as crying: “ O I have worshipped Petrarch, dreamt 
of him, repeated in my sleep all his beautiful conceptions, 
till I have started from my couch in a paroxysm of de- 
light.” 7° In these rhapsodies over poetry what is most 
evident is the entire absence of any definite principles of 
literary criticism. The effect upon the feelings—that is 
the sole test. Such a test, founding its validity in the 
capricious taste of every reader, is characteristic of an age 
of individualism, and indicates Godwin’s detachment from 
the rationalistic standards of classicism.'* 

In the discussion of Political Justice we pointed out 
how Godwin’s individualism led him to adopt, except for 
some modifications of his own, Rousseau’s theory of the 
advantages of the simple life. Beginning with St. Leon 
and continuing through his subsequent fiction, he draws 


“The Mysteries of Udolpho (3 vols., Exeter, 1834), vol. 1, ch. VI, 
p. 55. 

* Act I, Scene ul. Jn Sense and Sensibility (chapter 1) Marianne 
objects to Edward Ferrars as a lover because he read Cowper “ with 
such impenetrable calmness, such dreadful indifference.” 

In Sainclair Mme. de Genlis thus describes the sensibility of the 
young widow Clotilde: Tout la portoit A l’attendrissement ; l’amitié, 
les arts, le spectacle de la nature; la lecture d’un drame lui causoit 
des suffocations; on fut obligé de ’emporter de sa loge a l'une des 
représentations de Misanthropie et Repentir.’"—Q@uvres de Madame 
de Genlis (Paris, 1825), Liv, p. 207. 

* Rousseau, of course,—and in this respect especially Mme. de 
Staél is his disciple—gives an important place to emotion in criticism. 
Referring to Lord Bomston, Saint-Preux writes to Julie: “Il me parla 
cependant des beaux-arts avec beaucoup de discernement, mais modé- 
rément et sans prétention. J’estimai qu'il en jugeait avee plus de 
sentiment que de science, et par les effets plus que par les régles, ce 
qui me confirma qu’il avait ]’Ame sensible” (Premiére Partie, Lettre 
XLV). 
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the familiar roseate pictures of patriarchal existence. In 
the narrative of St. Leon’s pastoral life at Soleure and 
later his sojourn at the cottage on the Lake of Constance, 
in the account of M. Ruffigny’s Swiss home in Fleetwood, 
and in the description of the rural charms of the Willis 
cottage in Mandeville with its delightful garden where, 
as in Julie’s, ‘‘ the trees were unshorn” and “ the walks 
were neither straight nor forced into strange serpentizing 
involutions ’’—in all these scenes we recognize borrowing 
from Rousseau’s Wolmar household. Godwin sentimen- 
talizes over these pictures as might Jean-Jacques himself, 
nor are we cheated of the usual chatter about “the best 
ages of Rome” and the admirable habits of Regulus and 
Fabricius. Moreover, in the presence of the beauties of 
nature, Godwin’s characters know no restraint whatso- 
ever, but their whole soul expands with rapture. Godwin’s 
attitude toward animals is significant. Uncle Toby’s apos- 
trophe to the fly and Sterne’s lamentations over the ass 
have their parallel in Godwin’s loss of perspective in his 
eulogy of St. Leon’s dog, Charon, whose energies, he 
assures us, “ were always employed in acts of justice and 
beneficence, never in acts of aggression.” '° This passage 
was deservedly ridiculed by the anonymous author of the 
satire, St. Godwin.'® Godwin delights to describe the sen- 
timental rescue which is an incentive for falling in love. 
Falkland saves Emily from a fire, in Deloraine William 
saves Margaret from drowning and his friend, Travers, 
from a man-eating shark, and in Cloudesley Lord Alton 
saves Irene from savage pursuers. Then, too, Godwin in- 
dulges in unrestrained rhapsodies over the “ heavenly ” 


“St. Leon, 4 vols., London, 1816; for whole episode, vol. m1, pp. 
17 seq. 

“ St. Godwin—A Tale of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Century, by Count Reginald de St. Leon, London, 1800, p. 31. 
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beauty and “ celestial ” virtue of his heroines, so that one 
might maliciously suggest that he did not wish to put too 
much reliance upon the appeal of their rationality. Be 
that as it may, it is certainly curious that in spite of the 
indignant ridicule which Mary Wollstonecraft had directed 
against the sentimental descriptions of women as an insult 
to her sex, Godwin employs the familiar extravagant 
jargon." 

The evidence we have gathered together is sufficient 
to prove that in his novels Godwin departed far from 
the rationalistie spirit of Political Justice. He has 
such an immoderate desire for emotion for its own sake, 
that, like many other sentimentalists, he makes no attempt 
to proportion the intensity of feeling to the importance of 
the object that excites it. The net result is extravagance, 
strained, ineffectual pathos, and frequently the defiance of 
common sense. 

Ill 


Two of Godwin’s novels, St. Leon and Fleetwood, are 
deserving, I believe, of special treatment. Leslie Stephen 
and more recent critics, following in his footsteps, are 


“The whole passage deserves transcription as a significant criti- 
cism of prevailing taste and as a proof of the writer’s extraordinary 
common-sense. She is speaking in particular of Dr. Fordyce’s lan- 
guage. “ Florid appeals are made to heaven, and to the beauteous 
innocents, the fairest images of heaven here below, whilst sober sense 
is left far behind . . . . I particularly object to the lover-like phrases 
of pumped-up passion, which are everywhere interspersed. ... . 
Speak to them (women) the language of truth and soberness, and 
away with the lullaby strains of condescending endearment! Let 
themselves be taught to respect themselves as rational creatures, 
and not led to have a passion for their own insipid persons. It 
moves my gall to hear a preacher descanting on dress and needle- 
work: and still more, to hear him address the British fair, and the 
fairest of the fair, as if they had only feelings” (A Vindication of 
the Rights of Women, New York, 1890, p. 150). 
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prone to judge them merely by standards of literary excel- 
lence, and in consequence they rightly feel that they are 
justified either in ignoring them completely or in discuss- 
ing them with rather flippant indifference. But this method 
of approach, while satisfactory enough as far as it goes, 
neither throws light on the relation of the novels to revolu- 
tionary thought nor explains the impression they made on 
many of Godwin’s contemporaries.'® As has been again and 
again emphasized, Godwin, after his marriage with Mary 
Wollstonecraft and in the interval between the publication 
of Caleb William and St. Leon, came to see the error of 
his inflexible statement that, under the guidance of his 
reason and without regard for the disquieting emotions of 
gratitude, patriotism, and love of kin, the individual is 
always under obligation to regulate his actions with a view 
to their ultimate utility to society, as it is thus only that 
he can achieve the ideal of justice and philanthropy. 
Godwin now admits the importance of feeling as a motive 
for conduct ; instead of deprecating its influence, he grants 
its ethical justification, and in his Preface to St. Leon 
expresses the conviction that the cultivation of family 
affections is absolutely indispensable to the complete de- 
velopment of the individual, and, instead of checking, 
fosters wider social sympathy. Whether or not “ the 
culture of the heart ” invalidates the rationalistic theories 
of Political Justice is not the question here, and, at ail 
events, it is a conclusion which Godwin himself denies. 
As we have seen, underneath the forbidding exterior of 
Political Justice and more unmistakably in Caleb Williams, 
there flowed a current of sentimentalism, and Godwin’s 


*E.g., Amédée Pichot compares Godwin not unfavorably to Byron 
(Essai sur la vie, le caractére et le génie de lord Byron, Paris, 1230, 
p. 79). 
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later attitude toward the tender emotions is probably not 
so much a complete change of front as a consistent out- 
growth of existent tendencies. The upshot is that in 
St. Leon and in all his subsequent novels this new faith 
in domestic affection and his doctrine of love reinforce 
one another and gradually merge together into a senti- 
mental gospel of love. So impressed by St. Leon was Mr. 
Fellows, one of Anna Seward’s correspondents, that he 
thought Godwin on the way to become a Christian and 
“the able champion of revelation.” 1° Certainly Godwin 
now neglects the role of sage for that of a hysterical 
rhapsodist. 

In St. Leon Godwin shows the necessity of revising the 
ideals dominating the life of the individual. His method 
is to start his hero out in life under the guidance of false 
ideals, to subject him to a varied and painful experience 
in which his ideals, being tested, prove delusions, and, 
finally, to lead him by degrees to the perception of essential 
ethical values. St. Leon is an aristocrat, cherishing the 
typically false notions that wealth, display, and princely 
luxury, are the only means to happiness. Reduced in cir- 
cumstances, he lives in retirement with his noble wife and 
four children what is really an idyllie existence, but he 
searcely appreciates his blessings. When he learns from 
a stranger the secret of immortality and the philosopher’s 
stone, all his sleeping ambitions burst into life. His 
imagination is inflamed by the hope of realizing splendid 
dreams of earthly glory and of restoring his wife and 
children to the position in society which was theirs by 
birth. With impressive, even if extravagant irony, God- 
win exposes the fallacy of St. Leon’s hope. His wealth 


* Letters of Anna Seward (6 vols., Edinburgh, 1811), vol. v, 
Letter LI. 
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increases his wants, and makes him dissatisfied with his 
peaceful life; and his inability to explain satisfactorily 
the source of his wealth estranges him from his son, breaks 
the heart of his wife, and entails unutterable misery upon 
himself, 

In the terms of revolutionary philosophy what is the 
significance of St. Leon? In unmasking the hollowness 
of wealth, luxury, and worldly ambition Godwin meant to 
illuminate as truths the principle of human brotherhood 
and the joy and wisdom of a simple life. To these ideals 
St. Leon had, at first, been indifferent, but when it was too 
late, he realized their supreme value. The man who does 
not erave for the sympathy of his fellows, is abnormal, 
because, as Godwin insists, love is not an occasional or 
incidental need of man’s nature, but a fundamental 
requirement of his soul. It quickens and, in fact, condi- 
tions the development of his whole spiritual being. In- 
deed, the possibilities of emotional life can be realized 
only in social communication; pleasurable feelings are 
intensified by the responsive joy of our fellows, and pain- 
ful feelings are assuaged only by the sympathy of others. 
So the demands of his inmost being weave about the indi- 
vidual a network of a thousand ties which bind him 
inevitably and for his own good to the society in which he 
lives. Domestic affection is no longer selfish in its tendency 
and at variance with the principles of absolute morality, 
as Godwin had asserted in Political Justice, but it is a 
noble manifestation of a deeply rooted instinct. No 
wonder St. Leon, contemplating his family, cries, “What 
are gold and jewels and precious utensils? Mere dross 
and dirt. The human face and the human heart, recipro- 
cations of kindness and love, and all the nameless sympa- 
thies of our nature, these are the only objects worth being 


. 
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attached to.” 2° Moreover, this affection does not blight 
the growth of social symapthy; rather, indeed, do the 
tender duties of the family circle awaken into activity a 
desire to help others not akin to us. 

The love of wife and children does not, however, satisfy 
man’s need for sympathy, Godwin assures us. The de- 
pendence of the individual upon society is portrayed with 
poignant force in St. Leon’s awful realization that his 
superhuman powers have blasted a chasm between him and 
the whole human race. He perceives with anguish that, 
by reason of his exemption from earthly cares, his hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrows, all will be of another order, 
such as no mortal can comprehend. The very gift of 
immortality seems a curse, and he shrinks with loathing 
from the contemplation of the future to which he is 
doomed. It will be his cruel destiny to see the coming 
and going of successive generations of men, and love for 
him will be a futile passion because every mortal must 
inevitably be torn from him by death. “I can no longer 
cheat my fancy; I know that I am alone. The creature 
does not exist with whom I have any common language, or 
any genuine sympathy. Society is a bitter and galling 
mockery to my heart; it only shows in more glaring colors 
my desolate condition.” The philosophers of the 
“selfish theory ” had claimed that man sought social inter- 
course not out of love of his kind, but merely for the sake 
of the personal material advantages which such an inter- 
course afforded. Godwin comes to the rescue of human 
nature, and shows that St. Leon, placed by his peculiar 
powers beyond all need of mortal assistance, craves, never- 
theless, the society of men. 


» St. Leon, I, p. 248. * St. Leon, Iv, p. 8. 
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The sentimental literature of the day glorified charity. 
Rousseau’s Julie distributes alms to beggars, and Harley 
in The Man of Feeling aids old Edwards and his family. 
Gitz von Berlichingen befriends the oppressed, Karl Moor 
relieves widows and orphans and supports young men at 
college, Lord Nelvil in Corinne saves the whole town of 
Ancona from destruction by fire, and in Bage’s novel 
ITermsprong, a possessor of a great fortune, who devotes 
his time to assisting suffering merit, succors the victims of 
a storm, as well as Cornish miners, who are on a strike. 
But the philanthropic schemes of St. Leon outstrip them 
all. Filled with an ambition to achieve something com- 
mensurate with his superhuman powers, he journeys to 
IIungary, and, assuming the function of a god, under- 
takes to relieve the whole nation from the misery into 
which it has been plunged by the war. He builds innu- 
merable houses, imports corn, and plants a vast area with 
grain. Wherever he appears, he is followed by the bless- 
ings of the people; “the very children are taught with 
their infant tongues to lisp the virtues of the Saviour of 
Hungary.” 2? 

Over against St. Leon, the lover of his species, Godwin 
sets the Titanic misanthrope, Bethlem Gabor. Like Karl 
Moor of Schiller’s Robbers, he is the embodiment of tre- 
mendous energy, his passions have superhuman violence, 
and in the blindness of egoism he would annihilate the 
whole human race for a personal wrong. But here a very 
definite distinction must be drawn between Godwin’s atti- 
tude toward misanthropy and that of many other writers 
of the romantic period. The active misanthropy of Karl 
Moor as well as the contempt for mankind which is 


™ St. Leon, Iv, p. 61. 
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implied in the Weltschmerz of such characters as Saint- 
Preux and Werther, is portrayed as an expression of cyni- 
cism that is justified by the manners and insipidity of 
the average man; Rousseau, Goethe, and Schiller are, in 
reality, voicing their own disconent. Godwin, however, 
did not take misanthropy as his theme because he had lost 
faith in human nature. Far from it. To cherish bitter 
feelings toward mankind, he believes, is no assurance of 
superiority of soul, but a spiritual misfortune, cutting off 
the individual from all the ennobling advantages of social 
intercourse. The hatred of mankind is not sanctioned 
because evi] may exist in human nature; in truth, misan- 
thropy betokens a lamentable blindness to the excellence 
that is the possession of every man, woman, and child. In 
its origin Godwin regards misanthropy as a perversion of 
the inborn human craving for love. Taking, perhaps, sug- 
gestions from the calamity that befell Macduff, Godwin 
represents Gabor’s inveterate hatred as the result of his in- 
tense affection for his wife and children, who were slaugh- 
tered in his castle during his absence. As St. Leon, the 
philanthropist, tells us, he felt no repulsion in the com- 
pany of Gabor, because he knew that “ all the unsocial pro- 
pensities that animated him were the offspring of love,” 
and he took pleasure “ in examining the sublime desolation 
of a mighty soul.” 2% 

Had he possessed the lyrical power of Rousseau, God- 
win’s exaltation of this gospel of love would remind us 
more often of Jean-Jacques. At any rate, he floods his 
book with feeling. This excessive emotionalism has been 
justly struck at by the anonymous parodist of St. Leon, 
who, after burlesquing one of Godwin’s demestie scenes, 
bursts out rapturously, “It was indeed a delicious sight, 


* St. Leon, Iv, p. 129. 
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and I think I have well described it. I am but a bad 
hand at sublime description, but at the tender, pathetic, 
homely scene, I do not know my equal.” ** From our 
point of view this ridicule seems well deserved, but the 
fact remains, to judge from the comments of Godwin’s con- 
temporaries, that St. Leon deeply impressed many of its 
readers. We may be assured it appealed to a host of 
Rousseauists who had been indifferent to the austere 
statement of the doctrine of benevolence in Politécal 
Justice. It is a book completely of its time, born of glow- 
ing optimism, and valuable as a revelation of what a revo- 
lutionary idealist thought of human nature. In its de 
lineation of the tragedy of the individual cut off from 
opportunity to satisfy the longing of his being for eom- 
panionship, it is in harmony with the spirit of the Anctent 
Mariner and Frankenstein. If other evidence were want- 
ing, these three works would show how deeply the age was 
feeling about the doctrine of brotherhood. 


IV 


Fleetwood clarifies still further Godwin’s judgment of 
the unhappy individual who is bound to society by no ties 
of sympathy, and reveals him in reaction against that 
particularly ignoble form of sentimentalism, the Welt- 
schmerz. In so far as that is the case, the novel is inter- 
esting as Godwin’s commentary on an emotional pose that 
many of his generation, and Byron is particular among 
Englishmen, regarded as distinctly “the correct thing” 
among fashionable swaggerers. Significantly enough, God- 
win would cure this sentimental pessimism by a doctrine 
of optimism scarcely less sentimental in its own way. 


“ St. Godwin, p. 31. 
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Fleetwood is the spiritual brother of those languid 
epicures in feeling, Saint-Preux and Werther, Chateau- 
briand’s René, Madame de Staél’s Lord Nelvil, Sénan- 
cour’s Obermann, and Lamartine’s yet unborn Raphael. 
Nurtured among the wild Welsh mountains and in the 
pathetic solitude of a motherless childhood, Fleetwood has 
developed a most exquisite sensibility. After a period of 
dissipation on the continent, where he is deceived by two 
mistresses in turn, and after acquaintance with the insin- 
cerity of literary life and the corruption of politics, he 
realizes the chasm between the ideal and the actual and 
tastes all the bitterness of disillusionment. In his loneli- 
ness he travels for years to discover relief for his ennut, 
but all in vain. He finally arrives at the age of forty-five, 
hopeless of finding a true friend, contemptuous of all 
hvman interests, convinced of the insipidity of life and 
the spiritual emptiness of a world in which no one of his 
ideals comes to fruition. When we see Fleetwood in this 
mood, we expect that, like many another victim of impo- 
tent idealism, he will attempt to escape from hideous 
reality by suicide. Werther took the fatal step; Saint- 
Preux, René, Obermann, and Raphael contemplated it. 

At this very point Godwin reacts, and reacts decisively, 
against the solution which most of his contemporaries 
would have given to Fleetwood’s spiritual dilemma. He 
represents Fleetwood as becoming acquainted, at this cru- 
cial moment of his career, with Macneil, a disciple of 
Rousseau. This gentleman, who has a sublime faith in 
the essential goodness of humanity, quickly exposes the 
sophistry of Fleetwood’s convictions. In protest against 
Fleetwood’s contempt for man, Macneil assures him that 
almost every individual of the species is “ endowed with 
angelic virtues,” and that whenever he sees a man, he 
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recognizes him as “ something to love—not with a love of 
compassion, but with a love of approbation.” ** Fleet- 
wood’s life is unnatural, because even a rapturous love of 
nature and of brute creation cannot satisfy man’s inborn 
need for the society of his kind. A life of solitude is 
spiritually barren; to complete his existence Macneil urges 
Fleetwood to marry. “ The discipline which arises out of 
the domestic charities has an admirable tendency to make 
man, individually considered, what a man ought to 
be... If you are now wayward and peevish and 
indolent and hypochondriacal, it is because you weakly 
hover on the outside of the pale of society.” 2° For a time 
Fleetwood shrinks from the responsibilities which mar- 
riage would thrust upon him, but finally he weds one of 
Maeneil’s daughters. Although his love for his wife is 
great, yet when he is forced to change his habits, his 
nervous irritability makes him resent every trifling sacri- 
fice, and before he is able to adjust himself, he almost 
wrecks his marriage through his unreasonable jealousy. 
Godwin undoubtedly shows genuine psychological insight 
in his representation of the conflict between Fleetwood’s 
love and his undisciplined impulses.?* 

What is the exact bearing of Godwin’s reaction against 
the Weltschmerz? In the first place, convinced of the 
essential solidarity of the human race and the value of 
social intercourse, he rejects the notion that any individual 
can afford to hold himself aloof from his fellows in fancied 
superiority. To appreciate the importance of this protest 


* Fleetwood (2 vols., New York, 1805), m, p. 29. 
* Ibid., 11, p. 47. 

* Contrast Fleetwood with Constant de Rebecque’s novel, Le Mari 
Sentimental (1785), in which a man of feeling marries a woman 
of the world and, deeply wounded by the lack of sympathy between 
his wife and himself, puts an end to his own life. 
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one has only to read the literature of the romantic period 
to find, constantly recurring, the idea that genius is synony- 
mous with martyrdom ; to be harried by duties from which 
his talent should exempt him, and to be scorned by a dull, 
uncomprehending world is conceived as the unhappy lot of 
every finer spirit.*° In the second place, Godwin shows 
the utter futility of pursuing an unattainable ideal that 
alienates the individual from the world, and fallaciously 
enough, seems to relieve him of the necessity of doing 
what good lies in his power. The ideal is to be found in 
the actual; so Fleetwood discovers that in marriage he has 
realized the ideal of friendship for which he has sought 
so long.*® Furthermore, Godwin in this novel and else- 
where argues against sentimental passivity when he insists 
that it is nothing less than immoral for an individual to 
cherish unduly painful emotions that will incapacitate him 
for useful benevolent activities.°° That delicacy of feeling 
which impairs a man’s energy, is only another name for 
selfishness. To eure the Wellschmerz Godwin urges the 
hopeless sufferer to substitute altruistic motives for the 
egoistic impulses governing his life. Suicide is only a 
cowardly escape from every man’s duty to do as much 
good as he can in the world.*! In a word, then, St. Leon 
wrecked his life, because he did not heed the gospel of 
love until it was too late; Fleetwood, after a bitter spiritual 
struggle, carries it into practice and enjoys the blessings 


* E. g., Mme. de Staél’s Corinne. The Hortense of Mme. de Genlis 
effectively burlesques the literary affectations of Corinne. 

* Compare: Lothario’s conviction that “here or nowhere is 
America” (Wilhelm Meister, Bk. vir, Ch. 11). 

* St. Leon, 11, p. 131. Deloraine (2 vols., London, 1833), 1, p. 279; 
II, p. 198. 

“Compare Godwin’s letter to a despondent friend (Kegan Paul, 
William Godwin, 1, p. 142). 
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which St. Leon had thrown away. Godwin should, indeed, 
have great credit for reacting against the peculiarly morbid 
form of sentimentalism that flourished more on the conti- 
nent than in England, and of which the victims deserve 
pathological investigation no less than literary study. 
Without question his criticism of the pessimistic pose and 
his recognition of the power of social intercourse to disci- 
pline and develop character show the soundest thinking, 
but unfortuately his tendency to believe so well of human 
nature that he will not tolerate the attitude of the misan- 
thropist, is tainted more than once by almost maudlin 
optimism. Curiously enough, Godwin’s solution of the 
spiritual trouble of his age is akin to Goethe’s ideal of 
self-renunciation ; but whereas in its consummation Faust’s 
philanthropy is purged completely of egotism, the altruism 
of St. Leon and Fleetwood is always associated with the 
delicious self-consciousness of the sentimentalist, seeking 
opportunities for indulging his feelings and enjoying the 
contemplation of his own benevolence. Godwin’s doctrine 
of philanthropy is too deeply rooted in sentimentalism to 
attain to the noble dignity, the restraint, and self-forget- 
fulness of Goethe’s ideal.%? 


“It is unnecessary to discuss Mandeville in detail. It is sufficient 
to quote the most significant arguments by which Henrietta strives 
to reclaim her brother from misanthropy. “ By the very constitu- 
tion of our being we are compelled to delight in society. ... If 
man could meet man in an uninhabited island how would he rejoice 
in his good fortune! .... Oh, then, how should beings of this 
wonderful structure, hail each other’s presence, love each other’s 
good, and strain their utmost nerve, to defend each other from in- 
jury. He [i. e., man] is just what his nature and circumstances 


have made him... .If he is corrupt, it is because he has been 
corrupted... .Give him a different education, place him under 
other circumstances, ... and he would be altogether a different 


creature. He is to be pitied therefore, not regarded with hatred; 
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This study has made clear that Godwin’s novels more 
and more approach in character the typical sentimental 
story of the day. He repeats the conventional situations 

; and drains them of their tears. The truth is that Godwin 

in Caleb Williams, and, to a much greater degree, in his 

subsequent novels, rarely sees the necessity of putting any 
restraint upon the expression of emotion, providing he 
deems the object that excites it a worthy one. His convic- 
| tion that the character of every individual is determined 
by the forces that play upon him in his environment, en- 
ables him to regard as a martyr the man whom society has 
branded as a criminal, and accordingly he can indulge with- 
out compunction in the luxury of compassion. His rejec- 
tion of “the selfish theory,” his belief in the universal, 
instinctive hunger for the sympathies of social relation- 
ships, and his ideal of philanthropy stimulate the imagina- 
tion and tap inexhaustible sources of feeling. Certainly, 
if experience does not justify Fleetwood’s and Mande- 
ville’s sweeping contempt for their fellows, it no less fails 
to support Macneil’s simple faith that every man is “ fully 
prepared and eager to do a thousand virtuous acts the 
moment the occasion is afforded him.” ** We have tried 
to show that these sentimental tendencies are not so much 

a departure from, as an unfolding of, some of the prin- 

ciples of Political Justice. The rationalistic structure of 

Godwin’s philosophy disintegrated, as it were, under the 

influence of ideas and emotional tendencies that he had 


to be considered with indulgence, not made an object of revenge; 

i to be reclaimed with mildness, to be gradually inspired with confi- 
dence, to be enlightened and better informed as to the mistakes into 
which he has fallen, not made the butt and object of our ferocity ” 
(vol. 1, pp. 190 seq). 

* Fleetwood, 11, p. 31. 
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assimilated from Rousseauism. If our contention be cor- 
rect, this discussion not only illumines the system of God- 
win’s own thought, but also indicates additional reasons 
why his influence upon his contemporaries was so great. 
Whether he would have admitted it is a question, but the 
fact is that the inmost shrine of his philosophy might be 
entered by way of either the reason or the feelings. The 
preference seems to have been for the latter way, if we 
can judge by the character and writings of some of his 
most ardent disciples, enthusiastic reformers like John 
Thelwall and young Shelley. Undoubtedly they con- 
ceived themselves as the advocates of a most austere intel- 
lectualism, but in reality they were responding to an appeal 
of a very different order. 
B. Sprague 
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IL.—DESCRIPTION IN THE DRAMAS OF 
GRILLPARZER 


Description as commonly understood is portrayal in 
language; specifically, poetical description is the esthetic 
representation of objects through the medium of speech. 
I shall assume for the purposes of the following discussion 
that such representation is possible, that poetry is, though 
not exclusively, a “ representative ” art. Such an assump- 
tion does not equate poetry and painting, since the media 
of an art determine the substance and form of that art. 
Now the media of poetic representation, mental images, 
have indeed many points of likeness to the actual sense 
perceptions through which the painter affects us, since 
mental images have their origin in percepts ; otherwise they 
would be poor means of representing objects. But there 
exist also many obvious differences between images and 
percepts, such as different degrees of intensity, perma- 
nence, specificness. ‘These differences condition differences 
between poetry and painting. There are other differences. 
The formative artist, for example, is confined to an appeal 
to the sense of sight, while the poet knows no such limita- 
tion. I shall take occasion in the course of the following 
discussion to call attention to such matters, when the 
examples are before us. 

We may divide descriptions into epic, lyric, and dramatic, 
in accordance with the kind of work in which they occur 
and the different purposes they serve. The specifically 
epic description is historical. Its purpose is to bring to 
our realization a presumably unfamiliar, and certainly 
absent milieu or person. It is the purest type of descrip- 


tion. The purpose of the lyric description is essentially 
30 
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self-expression, not portrayal as such. The poet seizes 
upon some object in his experience, and by reproducing it 
or by giving it emotional significance (or both) gives form 
to the particular poetie or creative impulse within him. 
Deseription in the drama may be either epic or lyric. In 
Shakespeare it is predominantly epic. Such descriptions 
as those in the third act of Romeo and Juliet are rare. 

It is the purpose of the following paper to present the 
distinguishing qualities of the descriptions in the more 
specifically poetic dramas of Grillparzer, the so-called 
Hellenic dramas: Sappho, The Golden Fleece, and Hero. I 
have examined the descriptions chiefly from two points of 
view. It is clear, in the first place, that a description must 
justify its existence in a drama in some special way. 
Particularly in Grillparzer’s dramas. For Grillparzer was 
of the opinion that the essential quality of a drama is, 
that it is a progressive action in present time. Goethe 
says, “das Drama ist eine Gegenwart,” and Grillparzer 
in quoting him ealls this utterance “ein ewig wahres 
Wort.” A description would seem, except under special 
circumstances, to be little compatible with such an action. 
The demonstration that description may be a legitimate 
device of the dramatist will be our first task. In the 
second place, it seemed valuable and interesting to analyze 
the many descriptions for the methods which Grillparzer 
employs. The results of these examinations are here 
presented in summary. 

The subjects which Grillparzer treats descriptively are 
limited in number: the chief characters in the drama, the 
milieu, and certain things which play an important part 
in the drama, such as Hero’s lamp or the golden fleece. 
We may examine first the descriptions of the chief char- 
acters. It is pertinent to ask whether there is need of 
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describing persons whom we see before us. The answer 
is not far to seek. The stage obscures the finer details 
of personal appearance by make-up, unnatural lighting, 
and its distance from the spectator. The dramatist is 
quite within his rights when he supplies these deficiencies. 
Moreover the actor who is playing a rdle is rarely able to 
“look the part ” in all its subtler nuances. These the poet 
may well draw in for us with his pen. A third reason 
brings us into contact with a fundamental principle of 
Grillparzer’s technique, a principle he has himself stated 
with considerable vigor. ‘ Zuhérer,”’ he says, “ sind wie 
ein Rudel Schulknaben, denen man immer wieder ‘ Aufge- 
passt!’ zurufen muss.’ We are poor listeners, poor ob- 
servers; we do not see much that we might see for the 
looking ; the poet must definitely call our attention to such 
matters as are important for us to see. We are not, it 
may be added, perhaps wholly to blame for our lack of 
observation. We are so accustomed to having to ignore 
inconsistencies between the actor and that which he is 
portraying, that we are inclined to pass by without notice 
the points in which an appropriate relation exists. 
Description of persons in the drama is description of 
one character by another, and so may be made a very 
useful dramatic device. Let us review some examples. 
Sappho takes occasion perhaps half a dozen times! during 
the play to describe Phaon, and each description is the 
reflection of her changing feelings toward her lover. 
Hebbel insists that art is a Veranschaulichung, a transla- 
tion without residue of the abstract into sensuous terms. 
Grillparzer, though he phrased the matter differently, 
worshipped at the same shrine. When he causes Sappho 
to let her changing attitude toward Phaon shine through 


* Notably 72 ff., 240 ff., 370 ff., 843 ff. 
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a series of descriptions, he has given us this change in 
conerete terms, artistically, and dramatically, for he has 
represented it, not related it. In the same way Medea 
hetrays her attitude toward Kreusa. These descriptions 
are worth quoting. The first one, on the occasion of the 
meeting of the two women, is quite impersonal. Medea 
says (Med., 383 ff.): 


Ein Kénigskind, wie du, bin ich geboren, 

Wie du ging einst ich auf der ebnen Bahn, 

Das Rechte blind erfassend mit dem Griff; 

Ein Kénigskind, wie du, bin ich geboren, 

Wie du vor mir stehst, schén und hell und glinzend, 
So stand auch ich einst neben meinem Vater, 

Sein Abgott und der Abgott meines Volks. 


Later, when Medea knows Kreusa a little better, she 
ventures farther (Med., 414 ff.): 


Du bist, ich seh’s, von sittig mildem Wesen, 
So sicher deiner selbst und eins mit dir; 
Mir hat ein Gott das schine Gut versagt. 


The culmination of Medea’s affection for Kreusa finds 
expression in the beautiful lines (Med., 678 ff.) : 


Ich seh’ dich an, und seh’ dich wieder an, 

Und kann an deinem Anblick kaum mich sitt’gen. 
Du Gute, Fromme, schin an Leib und Seele, 

Das Herz, wie deine Kleider, hell und rein! 

Gleich einer weissen Taube schwebest du, 

Die Fliigel breitend, tiber dieses Leben 

Und netzest keine Feder an dem Schlamm, 

In dem wir ab uns kiimpfend mitihsam weben. 


When Medea feels herself betrayed by Kreusa we have 
a different note (Med., 1121 ff.): 


Du auch hier? weisse, silberhelle Schlange? 
3 
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And again (Med., 1144 ff.): 


Du aber, die hier gleisend steht und heuchelnd 
In falscher Reinheit niedersieht auf mich, 

Ich sage dir, du wirst die weissen Hiinde ringen, 
Medeens Los beneiden gegen dein’s. 


There are some descriptions of persons, the purpose of 
which is only secondarily, if at all, to reveal the state of 
mind of the speaker, but rather to create in the audience 
a desired attitude toward the described character. Such 
are, for example, the descriptions in Eucharis’ récit 
(1900 ff.), which prepare us to receive a Sappho much 
changed from the woman who left us. 


Wer sie jetzt sah... . 
Als Uberird’sche hiitt’ er sie begriisst. 


With this difference in mind we may look through the 
descriptions in the dramas which concern us. I have 
purposely combined the two groups in order to avoid an 
over-emphasis on what is not infrequently merely an 
academic distinction. 

In Sappho we have, from the lips of Phaon, a descrip- 
tion of the heroine at Olympia, the purpose of which is 
twofold (221 ff.). The lines give us a pretty clear idea 
of Sappho’s distinguished position and at the same time 
betray the nature of Phaon’s passion for her. It is not 
love of the woman Sappho, but adoration of the distin- 
guished poetess, hero worship, and as such, unstable. 
Melitta is the first to perceive Phaon as Sappho’s trium- 
phal procession approaches: her brief comparison of him 
to Apollo (31 ff.) is an indication of the future course of 
events and at the same time prepares Phaon’s entrance. 
The descriptions of Melitta are fairly numerous. Sappho’s 
sharply derogatory words betray her jealousy (964 ff.) : 
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“Rin albern Kind mit bléden Mienen.” Phaon tells us 
what most impressed him in Melitta (608 ff.) : 


Die jungfriiuliche Stille gliinzte lieblich 
Durch all den wilden Taumel des Gelags. 


She seems to him “ein siisses, liebes, unbefangnes Kind ” 
(646). The elaborate picture of the little girl at her bath 
which Eucharis gives us (991 ff.), is intended so to warm 
our hearts toward Melitta that we shall thoroughly under- 
stand Phaon’s desertion of Sappho in her favor. 

The descriptions of persons in the Golden Fleece are not 
materially different from those in Sappho. We have in 
both plays the same ‘riangular relation of the main char- 
acters, and the descriptions are limited pretty largely to 
these. The descriptions of Jason by Medea explain her 
sudden enamoration (Arg., 540, 558, 1028, 1041). More- 
over, Grillparzer conceived Jason as a brilliant hero,? and 
such figures are unfortunately rare among professional 
actors. The poet throws the illusion of splendor over the 
disappointing reality. Just as Melitta comments on 
Phaon’s fine appearance, Kreusa gives us a little picture 
of Jason (Med., 601 ff.): 


Er sang das Liedchen noch als Knabe, 

Als er bei uns, in unserm Hause wohnte. .. . 
Es ist nur kurz und eben nicht sehr schén; 
Allein er wusst’ es gar so hiibsch zu singen, 
So tibermiitig, trotzend, spittisch fast. 


We have already discussed some of the descriptions of 
Kreusa. In general they are not very significant, for 
Kreusa is a rather typical figure. Almost the only quality 
to which reference is made is her “ whiteness,” symbolical 


* Backmann, Die Anfiéinge der Medeadichtung, Weida, 1910, pp. 54 
and 77. 
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of course of her purity and simplicity (Med., 672, 
2210 ff.). The little picture of her with Jason’s helmet 
held above her yellow hair (Med., 743 ff.) shows us the 
despairing reawakening of Jason’s love for her. The de- 
scriptions of Medea are by all means the most important. 
They serve a variety of purposes. Medea as Grillparzer 
conceived her was a complex character in whom innate 
possibilities for good were constantly opposed by induced 
potentialities for evil. Such complexity, if it is to have 
a full artistic representation, must be evident to the senses, 
must find expression in the contradictory elements of 
Medea’s outward aspect. But such a complexity might 
long fail to find an entirely adequate impersonation, or 
even if it were well represented by the features of the 
actress, might well fail to impress the audience. The 
limitations of reality can again be offset by the resources 
of poetical description. It is therefore the enigmatical, 
the contradictory in Medea which is oftenest expressed in 
the descriptions. Phryxus says of her that she seems to 
be half a Menad and half a Grace ((st., 242 ff.). To 
Jason when he first sees her in her tower she is a “doppel- 
deutiges Geschépf ” (Arg., 427 ff.). When Milo sees the 
barbarian in her, Jason sees her beauty (Arg., 1100 ff.). 
Later he opines that she only seemed * beautiful “im 
Abstich ihrer nichtlichen Umgebung ” (Med., 463). Ina 
curious description the Colchian woman Gora is sketched 
for us, not for her own sake, but that we may realize how 
Jason felt toward her and Colchis. Jason says to her 
(Med., 200 ff.) : 


Die Hand zuckt nach dem Schwert: geh, weil’s noch Zeit ist! 
Mich hat’s schon oft geliistet, zu versuchen, 
Ob deine Stirn so hart ist, als sie scheint. 


*Gr. is at considerable pains to impress the reality of Medea’s 
beauty upon us (@st., 253 ff., Arg., 902, 1315). 
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The very elaborate descriptions of Hero and Leander in 
Hero serve to individualize, to make more real, the two 
chief persons of the drama, a peculiar necessity in the 
dramatization of so well known a story. But they serve 
more particular purposes in addition. Naukleros’ descrip- 
tion of Hero (622 ff.) makes evident to us in a way that 
is not to be mistaken Hero’s unfitness for the conventual 
life of a priestess of that heavenly Aphrodite who is 
‘‘ geschlechtlos, weil sie selber das Geschlecht ” ; 

Die Priesterin selbst; ein herrlich prangend Weib! 

Die besser tat am heut’gen frohen Tag 


Der Liebe Treu zu schwiren ewiglich, 
Als ihr sich zu entziehn so arm als karg. 


The description, like Eucharis’ picture of Melitta at her 
bath, has a mildly amorous effect upon the hearer and 
strengthens in him the realization of Leander’s passion. 
Naukleros’ descriptions of Leander are partly expository ; 
they reveal to us what Leander has been previous to his 
discovery of Hero, and they help to make comprehensible 
Hero’s sudden love. Hero’s descriptions of Leander are 
mostly of her dead lover. They reveal her adoration of 
him, and by disclosing the fearful physical shock of the 
touch of his death-cold hand, they help to convince us 
of the possibility of Hero’s death. 

The descriptions of milieu in the different dramas serve 
various purposes and are of different kinds; for the rela- 
tion of the miliew to the action is more or less close in 
different plays, or at different times in the same play. 
The location of the action of Sappho on the island of 
Lesbos has comparatively little significance. The action 
would have gone on no whit differently in Athens or 
Syracuse. This does not necessarily imply that the place 
of action is reduced to the absolute neutrality of the classic 
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French drama. There is, on the contrary, a great deal of 
what Sauer calls “ marine insularity’ in the atmosphere 
and language of the play. Grillparzer seems indeed to 
have had an unusually clear picture of his stage before him, 
for his characters make ever and anon references to their 
surroundings. These references take frequently in Sappho 
the form * of a sensuous elaboration of the word ‘ Hier,” 
and they serve most often to give sensuous form to the 
emotional state of the speaker: they are lyric descriptions 
in the strict sense of the word (456 ff., 878 ff., 1197 ff.). 
Once at any rate the description is intended to give the 
milieu emotional significance. Sappho tells us in a few 
lines (48 ff.) what Lesbos means to her. Her words bind 
the action and the place more closely together. Quite 
similar is Phaon’s later summary of his experiences in 
Lesbos (1613 ff.). He urges Melitta: 


Hier setze dich auf diesen Rasensitz, 
Hier, wo dein mildes, himmelklares Auge 
Zum erstenmale mir entgegen gliinzte 
Und, wie des Tages goldner Morgenstrahl, 
Des Schlafes diistre Bande von mir liste 
In den mich jene Zauberin gesungen; 
Hier, wo die Lieb’ ihr holdes Werk begann, 
Auf dieser Stelle sei es auch vollendet! 


In the Golden Fleece the descriptions of places have 
quite another character, for here the milieu is a factor in 


*The form is perhaps a reminiscence of Rudenz’s lines in Wilhelm 
Tell (1694 ff.) : 
Hier, wo der Knabe frihlich aufgebliiht, 
Wo tausend Freudespuren mich umgeben, 
Wo alle Quellen mir und Biiume leben, 
Im Vaterland willst du die meine werden. 


The most striking parallel is Sappho 48 ff., where the poetess tells 
her compatriots that her newly-won laurels are meaningless to her 
everywhere except in Lesbos. Her words are thus both an expression 
and a proof of the enduring hold of early environment. 
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the action. Grillparzer, who was chiefly interested, he 
tells us, in explaining the character of Medea, felt that her 
character and actions were explicable only if she was 
conceived as a native of a land of harsh contours and 
climate. In his poem, Die tragische Muse, he describes 
the background of clouds and grim mountain fastnesses 
from which the figure of Medea disengaged itself: 

Uber Berge bin ich gekommen, 

Durch Schliinde dir gefolgt. 

Kein Pfad ist, wo ich trete, keine Spur, 

Fern herauf tint der Menschen Stimme, 

der Herden froéhliches Geliiut’ 

Und des Waldbachs Rauschen ; 


Uber mir Duft und Nebel, 
Liigend Gestalten! 


In consonance with this feeling and purpose we find many 
descriptions of Colchis. They do not as a rule portray, 
but rather they supplement the visual impressions which 
we receive from the stage setting,” and they lay much 
emphasis upon the effect Colchis has on those who tarry 
within its borders. Milo and Jason and other Argonauts 
join in a thoroughgoing condemnation of the country 
(Arg., 310 ff., 1178 ff.), and Milo especially feels the effect 
to be very deleterious to character. He feels that the 
Argonauts are becoming barbarians, Jason not less than 
the others (Arg., 1612 ff.). Thus Grillparzer makes evi- 
dent also how such a man as Jason could become enamored 
of such a woman as Medea (Med., 455 ff.) : 
Wir sahen Colchis’ wundervolles Land. 
O, hiittest du’s gesehn in seinen Nebeln! 


Der Tag ist Nacht dort und die Nacht Entsetzen, 
Die Menschen aber finstrer als die Nacht. 


* Sauer speaks somewhere of the “ genial skizzierter Hintergrund ” 
of the trilogy. There is little to add to his generalization. 
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Da fand ich sie, die dir so greulich diinkt; 
Ich sage dir, sie glich dem Sonnenstrahl, 
Der durch den Spalt in einen Kerker fillt. 
Ist sie hier dunkel, dort erschien sie licht, 
Im Abstich ihrer niichtlichen Umgebung. 


The descriptions of Greece are less frequent and less 
important, for the reason, apparently, that Greece is 
more familiar to us. Such descriptions as we find are 
intended to give the scene historical or emotional signifi- 
cance. There is one direct contrasting ° of the two coun- 
tries (Arg., 1234 ff.). The lyric description is repre- 
sented by only one or two rudimentary examples (Arqg., 
379 ff., Med., 2071 f., 2288 ff.), for the Golden Fleece 
approaches the form of an historical drama, whereas 
Sappho and Hero are more poetical. 

Hero differs from both the foregoing dramas in the 
relation of the action to the milieu. It bears in this 
respect a closer resemblance to Sappho than to the Golden 
Fleece. Though it is in no sense a milieu drama, the 
action and the scene are very closely woven together. In 
an external way the geography of the play is of impor- 
tance; the location of Hero’s tower by the sea, the diffi- 
culty of approach, the Hellespont, Leander’s cottage 
whence the light in Hero’s tower may be perceived—all 
these things affect the outer course of action, and the 
needful information is conveyed to us in descriptions of 
greater or less length. The lyric-scenie description which 
is found so often in Sappho has given place to a lyric 
description of a different kind, which, however, has its 
representatives in the earlier play. Phaon voices his love 
for Sappho in a description of the things about him and of 


*Gr. claimed that the contrast between Greece and Colchis formed 
“die Grundlage der Tragik” in the trilogy (Werke, Cotta, xIx, 
p. 101). 
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the summer eventide. In Hero we have a number of 
descriptions of the time of day which are likewise expres- 
sions of the mood of the speaker. These are mainly of 
the night. Hero describes the morning and the evening 
of her consecration day (12 ff., 1027 ff.). Leander tells 
IIero how dark the night was before her lamp gleamed on 
the horizon (1105 ff.). And Hero describes the cool even- 
ing breezes that lull her into her fatal sleep (1809 ff.). 
The Temple Guard describes the mysteriousness of the 


night (1304 ff.) : 


Und oben war’s so laut, und doch so heimlich, 
Ein Fliistern und ein Rauschen hier und dort. 
Die ganze Gegend schien erwacht, bewegt: 

Im dichsten Laub ein sonderbares Regen, 

Wie Windeswehn, und wehte doch kein Wind; 
Die Luft gab Schall, der Boden tinte wieder, 
Und was getint und wiederklang, war nichts. 
Das Meer stieg rauschend héher an die Ufer, 
Die Sterne blinkten, wie mit Augen winkend, 
Ein halb enthiillt Geheimnis schien die Nacht. 
Und dieser Turm war all des dumpfen Treibens 
Und leisen Regens Mittelpunkt und Ziel. 


It is no new thing in literature to find nature in more 
or less mysterious consonance with the action. It is one 
of the privileges of the poet to make a harmonious picture, 
if he so wishes. There is perhaps a less obvious reason 
for the long description here. Grillparzer has to leave 
the events of the night of Hero’s union with Leander un- 
recorded ; he offers us an innocent substitute in the form 
of a description of nature in one of her restless and dis- 
turbing moods. 

The elements of the tragedy of Hero are few in number 
and have most of them symbols or representatives in the 
form of concrete things; the sea, the tower, the couch, the 
temple, the lamp, the night. Each one of these things is 
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described at one time or another, and so described that 
their symbolism, though not stressed, becomes duly impres- 
sive. Leander says of Hero’s lamp (1074 ff.) : 

Ich sah dein Licht 

Mit hellem Glanze strahlen durch die Nacht. 


Auch hier war’s Nacht und sehnte sich nach Licht, 
Da klomm ich denn herauf. 


Another sort of matter which in all the dramas rather 
frequently serves as a subject of description is the vision. 
Grillparzer thought in dramatic terms. A report of a 
past event or a prophecy of a future one appears in the 
form of a dramatie scene, of a picture. Sappho cannot 
put out of her mind the picture (“ jenes tief verhasste 
Bild’) of Phaon surprised in the act of kissing Melitta 
(1794). Medea prophesies to Kreusa, “ Du wirst stehn 
und die weissen Hinde ringen” (Med., 1146), the same 
prognostication that Aietes had made about Medea (Arg., 
1357). Ina real hallucination Medea sees the Furies rise 
before her ((@st., 503). Hero pictures to herself and 
Naukleros the death struggle of Leander (1954 ff.). 
Closely related to these visions, perhaps technically speak- 
ing of the same nature, are the scenes out of Jason’s past 
life in Corinth with which he entertains Kreusa (Med., 
801-805). They appear in essentially pictorial form and 
the representation of them is often descriptive, though it 
keeps close to the border line of narration and crosses it 
from time to time. Such pictures are common only in 
the Golden Fleece, where they serve to bind more closely 
together the somewhat dispersed action inherent in the 
trilogic form. 

There are a number of descriptions of one sort or another 
incidental to the not very numerous récits of the dramas. 
The matter involved is, I think, of minor importance. 
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All narration, to which division of rhetoric the récit, in 
its outer form at least, belongs, involves some description. 
The fact that such occurs is all that need be noted here. 

The many descriptions of the time of day must be 
especially mentioned. Grillparzer felt that he was more 
than usually sensitive to the different effects of morning, 
noon, and night, and made, as a boy, some very exag- 
gerated statements of the precise nature of this effect. It 
is less important for us to comment on Grillparzer’s 
sensitiveness, which he as a matter of fact shares with 
most mortals, than it is to note the fact that he makes use 
of this human trait as a mottf in his dramas. 

It appears from this review that the descriptions in the 
dramas, as far as the subject matter is concerned, do no 
violence to the dramatic form. The descriptions of both 
persons and things supplement to reénforce our visual im- 
pressions or are a concrete expression of the emotional state 
of the speaker. It appears further that in the great 
majority of cases—the exceptions are very rare, perhaps 
four or five in all—the descriptions deal with things we 
can see or have seen. <A third important characteristic 
must be noted. Practically none of these descriptions 
causes a pause in the action of the drama. On the con- 
trary, description serves Grillparzer as one very welcome 
instrument in those portrayals, for which he is so justly 
famous, of the genesis and evolution of the emotional 
diathesis of a character (Sap., 191 ff., Aug., 1178 ff.), or 
they serve (lyric descriptions) as a “ Simplifikation und 
Abbreviatur der Mitteilung ” to put the audience en rap- 
port with the emotional status of the character. It should 
be clear that the descriptions in the dramas are not orna- 
mental excrescences, but are vital elements in the concrete 
representation of that ever forward-moving present which 
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constitutes the essential and distinguishing characteristic 
of the dramatic form. 

Before we take up a discussion of the methods which 
Grillparzer uses, we must pause for a moment to look at 
the descriptions of character. ‘Es gibt wohl keinen 
Dramatiker, bei dem sich so hiufig im Munde der Mit- 
spielenden Abschitzungen der geistigen Begabung dieser 
oder jener Gestalt des Stiickes finden wie bei Grillparzer.” 
This is description of character of the type that one would 
expect to find rather in a novel than in a drama. It is 
difficult to reconcile such analyses with the demand for a 
progressive action, certainly theoretically. Although in 
the concrete case it is usually not hard to find some more 
or less satisfactory justification, the fact remains that they 
are an abstraction in the usually so pragmatic weft of the 
drama. In general there are two forces at work in the 
construction of Grillparzer’s dramas: the desire of the 
author to be clear, to get, beyond a doubt, the effect desired 
from the audience; and a strong tendency toward realism, 
toward the naturally human in the speech and behavior 
of the characters. Nothing can contribute more to our 
sure and complete comprehension of a character whom we 
have already seen in action, than an analysis in straight- 
forward terms, and nothing is more human that for one 
person to express his estimate of those with whom he is 
intimately associated. So much in general. Ad exempla. 

When Sappho wishes to warn Phaon away from Melitta, 
she tells him the sort of person she thinks her servant to 
be. And incidentally she gives good expression to Grill- 
parzer’s ideal of womanhood (752 ff.). It is hard to con- 
ceive anything more matter of fact than the first part of 
the passage, while the latter part is such a simile as one 
finds in any poetry, save only that it is longer and more 
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highly developed than is usual in the drama with realistic 
tendencies. A description of Melitta’s character combined 
with her personal appearance is to be found in Sappho’s 
verses in the third act (964 ff.). The terms are more 
concrete than in the preceding passage. Instead of ab- 
stractions, we have actions. Melitta has eyes which con- 
tinually seek the floor and lips which prattle childishly. 

In the Golden Fleece we do not find a different pro- 
cedure. We have the best example of character analysis 
in Medea’s description of Jason (Med., 635 ff.) : 


Du kennst ihn nicht, ich aber kenn’ ihn ganz! 
Nur er ist da, er in der ganzen Welt 

Und alles andre nichts, als Stoff zu Taten. 
Voll Selbstheit, nicht des Nutzens, doch des Sinns, 
Spielt er mit seinem und der andern Gliick; 
Lockt’s ihn nach Ruhm, so schligt er einen tot, 
Will er ein Weib, so holt er eine sich, 

Was auch dariiber bricht, was kiimmert’s ihn! 

Er tut nur recht, doch recht ist, was er will. 
Du kennst ibn nicht, ich aber kenn’ ihn ganz! 


Hero has fewer of these descriptions of character; to 
the best of my knowledge and belief no long analyses of 
any of the dramatis personae. Hero allows herself the 
luxury of expressing her opinion of various members of 


her family (202 ff.) : 


Mein Vater wollte, was kein andrer wollte, 
Und driingte mich und ziirnte ohne Grund. 
Die Mutter duldete und schwieg. 

Mein Bruder—von den Menschen all, die leben, 
Bin ich nur einem gram—es ist mein Bruder. 
Als iilterer, und weil ich nur ein Weib, 
Ersah er mich zum Spielwerk seiner Launen; 
Doch ich hielt gut und grollte still und tief. 


The lines are a fine example of concise and effective 


expression. One scarcely knows whether to be more de- 
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lighted at Hero’s dry and devastating criticism, born of her 
superb self-confidence, or at the naiveté of the concluding 
verse. We have additional evidence that men met with 
strong disapproval from Hero (305 ff.). One of the finest 
descriptions in the whole play is spoken by the Priest 
(1753 ff.) : 

Mein Innerstes bewegt sich, schau’ ich sie! 

So still, so klug, so Ebenmass in jedem, 

Und immer deucht es mir, ich miisat’ ihr sagen: 


Blick auf! Das Unheil giihnt, ein Abgrund neben dir! 
Und doch ist sie zu sicher und zu fest. 


So far we have discussed only the subject matter and 
the purpose of the descriptions. Of equally great interest 
are the methods employed by Grillparzer to represent this 
subject matter. The data may be classified under several 
not mutually exclusive rubrics: First, arrangement and 
disposition of material; second, matters of diction, in a 


large sense of that word; third, means of attaining what 
is called “ Anschaulichkeit ”’—to wit, an experience in 
terms of sense images, the illusion of actual contact by 
means of the senses with the represented object ;7 fourth, 
methods employed in those descriptions whose main pur- 
pose is an emotional effect and not the creation of a sense 
image. 

I. Disposition. It is a part of all composition to 
arrange the subject matter effectively, and it is a matter 
of common knowledge that Grillparzer’s dramas as a whole 
show a clear, logical, and economical disposition of the 
material. What is true of the dramas as a whole, is true of 
the descriptions in particular. They are strictly unified, 
well planned bits of composition, some of them of note- 


*Cf. J. Cohn, “Die Anschaulichkeit der dichterischen Sprache,” 
Zeitschr. fiir Aest., 1 (1907), pp. 182 ff. 
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worthy length. They are apt to be the elaboration of a 
single idea, as Milo’s description of Colchis (Arg., 312 ff.), 
or the Temple Guard’s description of the night (Hero, 
1303 ff.). Such an elaboration may adopt the plan of 
contrast, as Phryxus’ description of Medea (Gst., 243 ff.), 
or of accumulation, even repetition of similar elements, as 
in the lines from [ero just cited. Such accumulation is 
a parallel phenomenon to the frequent use of tautology. 
All of these manners of procedure are as familiar in liter- 
ary composition as the homiletic method of announcement, 
elaboration, and concluding repetition of a text. This 
method, in description, usually takes the form of an an- 
nouncement of the total effect, to which details are added 
(Med., 635 ff.). In the descriptions which fall into narra- 
tive form, a climacteric arrangement is not uncommon 
(Sap., 48 ff.). 

II. Diction. All language, especially all written lan- 
guage, is meant to be effective through its form. Both the 
speaker and the writer select among a larger or smaller 
number of alternatives, the vocabulary, sentence order, and 
the like, which seem most fitted to produce the desired 
effect. These things are the externalities of style and are 
to be kept apart from the forms of expression which 
result from the manner in which the poet apperceives the 
objects which he represents. These externalities may be a 
very important part of a writer’s style, for they may con- 
stitute a large part of his claim to the name of poet; or 
they may, in-a given case, be of relatively small import- 
ance. In the first case we may call the poet a rhetorical 
poet, a rhetorician; in the second case, in which the im- 
portance of what Elster * denominates the “ objective 


*E. Elster, Prinzipien der Literaturwissenschaft, u. Band, Stili- 
stik, Halle, 1911. 
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forms of esthetic apperception ” exceeds the importance of 
matters of diction, we should not be justified in calling 
the poet rhetorical, even though he uses freely (and all 
writers do so) the same devices of expression as his oppo- 
site, and, to a superficial inspection, seems very similar 
to him.® Grillparzer has been called a rhetorician; '° 
wrongly, I think, though he uses a great many, not to say 
all, of the resources which “ rhetoric ” offers him. These 
rhetorical devices form an important, but not the most 
important part of the peculiarities of his style. We shall 
touch only on the most frequent of the peculiarities of 
diction. 

Speech has tonal elements which may or may not be 
used, as seems most expedient. Where sound and subject 
matter are harmonious, the effect of the harmony may be 
very cogent. That onomatopoeia was consciously used by 
Grillparzer appears clearly from some remarks in his 
Studien zur Literatur.'' There are plenty of such musical 
imitations in the descriptions. Hero invites the cool wind 
of the evening (1809 ff.) : 

Komm, Wind der Nacht, 
Und kiihle mir das Aug’ und heisse Wangen! 
Kommst du auch iibers Meer, von ihm. 


Und, o, dein Rauschen und der Blitter Lispeln, 
Wie Worte klingt es mir: von ihm wir, ihm, von ihm. 


Another use of sound is less directly imitative. Let an 
example take the place of an abstraction. We note the 
poignancy of the e7’s in Sappho’s lines (1200 ff.), 


Und einsam wie ein spiitverirrter Fremdling 
Geht meines Weinens Stimme durch die Nacht. 


*Cf. O. Harnack, Essais, Braunschweig, 1899, pp. 20 ff. 

“A. Bartels, Literaturges., Leipzig, 1909, 1, p. 83. O. Harnack, 
op. cit., p. 11. 

”" Werke, Cotta ed., XVI, pp. 68, 98. 
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Alliteration is too usual a phenomenon to require an ex- 
ample. 

Chiasmus is a very common device in the dramas. The 
psychological significance of this “figure” lies in the 
closer knitting together of the parts of the sentence. It is 
not as a rule unpleasantly obvious in Grillparzer. Phaon 
says of Sappho’s dress (228 ff.) : 

Der Saum von griinen Palm- und Lorbeerzweigen 


Sprach, Ruhm und Frieden sinnig zart bezeichnend, 
Aus, was der Dichter braucht und was ihn lohnt. 


For “ rhetorical ” purposes the determining factor in the 
choice of vocabulary is the affective value of the word. 
Under this head belong two figures of speech which are 
particularly important in the works of Grillparzer, tau- 
tology and hyperbole. They are both to be traced to a 
single impulse in the mind of the poet, the immanent con- 
viction of the inattentiveness of the audience. One strik- 
ing example of each must suffice. Medea ((st., 35 ff.): 
Das Opfer ist gebracht, 

Vollendet das zigernde Geschiift, 

Nun Pfeil und Bogen her, die Hunde vor, 


Dass von des Jagdliirms hallendem Getos 
Der griine Wald erténe nah und fern. 


One might with equal propriety speak of des wdssrigen 
Regens feuchtes Nass. Phaon refers to Sappho’s crown as 
‘der Herrschaft weithinleuchtend hohes Zeichen ” (235), 
a veritable Highland Light. 

There are a few matters that may be loosely assembled 
under the head of “ poetic diction ” in the technical sense 
of the term, the use of rare, new, or old words and com- 
pounds. Grillparzer was a conservative, but not prudish 
stylist. Just as he was willing at times to use the language 
of everyday speech, though never to excess, he was far 
from shunning the specifically poetic vocabulary, be the 
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words a remnant of the vocabulary of earlier times, or of 
his own devising. Among the obsolete words we may note 
gleisen for gleissen. Such words as Fahrlichkett, Estrich, 
Geistergruss, der Friihverblichene, frevel as adjective, be- 
long to the specifically poetic vocabulary. I do not know 
that Grillparzer invented many new compounds. I sus- 
pect that the weithinleuchtend just quoted is new with 
him. Such a compound as lichtversagt, “ denied the light, 
covered up,” is surely unique. Sanders, the lexicographer, 
is cautiously doubtful of its propriety: “ Ich méchte aber 
bezweifeln, dass der Ausdruck dem Horer deutlich und 
verstindlich wird.” Although Grillparzer has a fondness 
for big words on occasion, he is much more conservative 
in their use than either Heine or Kleist. We note unver- 
wundbar, alldurchdringend, das nachtentstrittne All, 
Unermesslichkeit, reizdurchwirkt, leer-bedeutungsloser 
Schall. Many are compounds with past participles, as 
leichtgefiigt, schamentgeistert. Such words flag our atten- 
tion and stir us from our lethargy. 

III. Anschaulichkeit. We turn now to methods of de- 
scription in a more exclusive sense. Lessing recommended 
the way of description which he felt to be the Homeric 
method par excellence, narration. A poet who wishes to 
describe Achilles’ shield will do well to narrate the stages 
of its manufacture. If a person is to be described, by all 
means let us have him in some characteristic activity. 
Kreusa thus describes Young Jason in a passage already 
quoted (Med., 601 ff.). If a place or a thing is to be 
described, we may tell a little story about it. Thus Sappho 
describes Lesbos (48 ff.), and thus the priest Hero’s 
couch (920 ff.) : 

Das andere Gemach es birgt dein Lager, 


Dasselbe, das die Kommende empfing 
Am ersten Tag vor sieben langen Jahren, 
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Das wachsen dich gesehn und reifen, bltihn 
Und weise werden, still und fromm/‘und gut, 
Dasselbe, das um rotgeschlafne Wangen 

Die Triiume spielen sah von einem Gliick, 
Das nun verwirklicht. 


Such descriptions are, however vivid, the reverse of pic- 
torial. They are a succession of individual actions. A 
picture can deal with only one action. It not rarely hap- 
pens that a narrative description treats only one action, 
and such a description may be looked upon as the resolu- 
tion of a picture into terms of language. Grillparzer fur- 
nishes us with an occasional example. Such is Eucharis’ 
pretty picture of Melitta at her bath (Sap., 991 ff.) : 


Ich fand sie dort im klaren Wasser stehn. 

Die Kleider lagen ringsumher am Ufer, 

Und hochgeschiirzt—sie dachte keines Lauschers— 
Wusch, mit den kleinen Hiinden Wasser schipfend, 
Sie, sorgsam reibend, Arme und Gesicht, 

Die von dem Schein der Sonne durch die Bliitter, 
Von ihrem Eifer und der rauhen Weise, 

Mit der die Kleine eilig rasch verfuhr, 

In hellem Purpur feurig gliihten. 

Wie sie da stand, fiir eine ihrer Nymphen, 

Der jiingsten eine, hiitte sie Diana... . 


We may profitably examine in greater detail the subject 
of the difference between a picture and a description. 
Each of the arts has its own “ Stilgesetz,” which condi- 
tions the kind of subject which that art can reasonably be 
expected to represent. A picture, for instance, as afore- 
said, can deal with only one action. It cannot suggest the 
future cessation of the action represented and the substitu- 
tion of a new action in its place, nor can it suggest the 
deletion of the object represented and the substitution of 
new ones; nor is painting adapted to the representation of 
actions and things, the signifiance of which is not intui- 
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tively perceptible or is ambiguous. If it so happens that 
a subject may be represented in more than one art, the 
adaptation of the original matter is apt to be different. 
Accordingly, we expect the poetic and the pictorial repre- 
sentation of a subject to be ordinarily quite diverse. But 
it is nevertheless possible for the two to be very like one 
another. The poet may, for example, conceive his subject 
in the form of a picture and then describe the unpainted 
scene. This would be pictorial description in the strictest 
sense of the word. As an example of such pictorial apper- 
ception in poetry one may cite the early romances of Wil- 
liam Morris. Nature is time and again conceived in the 
form of a pre-Raphaelite picture. In the poem called 
Golden Wings '* in the course of a description of a castle 


Morris says: 
Across the moat the fresh west wind 
In very little ripples went. 


Burne-Jones clearly. It cannot be doubted, if we com- 
pare with these lines Browning’s verse in Meeting at 
Night: 


The startled little waves that leapt. 


Here we have direct description of Nature herself. 
A little conversation of Kreusa and Jason gives us such 
a picture (Med., 843 ff.): 


Kreusa. Weisst du, wie ich den Helm aufs Haupt mir setzte? 
Jason, Er war zu weit, du hieltst ihn, sanft geduckt, 

Mit kleinen Hiinden ob den goldnen Locken. 

Kreusa, es war eine schine Zeit! 


But even in cases where the description seems most pic- 
torial, there are usually reasons why the scene would lose 


* Ed. Alfred Noyes, Everyman’s Library, p. 111. 
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a part of its effectiveness if it were transferred to canvas. 
One of the chief reasons is the poetic use of the so-called 
negative traits. It is the exclusive privilege of the poet 
to call attention to details which are not present. Grill- 
parzer can talk of the altar where the Fleece had hung. 
“Und das war fort” (Med., 987). Another sort of diffi- 
culty for the painter in reproducing a description with his 
art appears from the consideration of a pictorial descrip- 
tion of Jason at Corinth. He complains to Kreusa 


(Med., 801 ff.) : 


Ich kam den lauten Markt entlang 
Und durch die weiten Gassen eurer Stadt— 

Weisst du noch, wie durch sie ich prangend schritt 
Als ich, vor jenem Argonautenzug, 

Hierher kam, von euch Abschied noch zu nehmen? 
Da wallten sie in dichtgedriingten Wogen 

Von Menschen, Wagen, Pferden, bunt gemengt, 

Die Diicher trugen Schauende, die Ttirme, 

Und wie um Schitze stritt man sich den Raum. 

Die Luft ertinte von der Zymbel Lirm 

Und von dem Lirm der heilzuschreinden Menge. 
Dicht driingt’ sie sich rings um die edle Schar, 
Die reich geschmiickt, in Panzers hellem Leuchten, 
Der Mindeste ein Kiénig und ein Held, 

Den edlen Fiihrer ehrfurchtsvoll umgaben— 
Und ich war’s, der sie fiihrte, ich ihr Hort, 
Ich, den das Volk in lautem Jubel griisste—. 


There is little or nothing in this that could not com- 
fortably be represented on canvas. But it would be hard, 
perhaps impossible, in a painting to accent the figure of 
Jason as the description does. He is the raison d’étre of 
it all. The predominant importance which language has 
no difficulty in conveying by the threefold repetition of 
the “I” would surely be obscured in a painting. 

A particularly interesting example of picturesque de- 
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scription appears in a speech of Medea (Arg., 994 ff.). 
She says to her father: 

Dann komm’ ich zuriick und bleibe bei dir 

Und pflege dein Alter sorglich und treu 

Bis der Tod herankommt, der freundliche Gott 

Und leise beschwichtigend, den Finger am Mund, 


Auf seinem Kissen von Staub und Moos 
Die Gedanken schlafen heisst und ruhn die Wiinsche. 


The immediate suggestion of the lines is such a marble 
statue as one finds as a monument to the dead. The de- 
scription is the interpretation of such a statue. Although 
that which in the statue is only suggested, the approach 
of the figure, is considered as if the motion were real, 
nevertheless the description confines itself to what such 
a statue can suggest. Looked at from the other point of 
view, there is no reason why the subject matter of the 
description could not serve the plastic artist without fur- 
ther translation into the specific style of his art. We 
receive a strengthened assurance of the correctness of this 
belief, if we compare with this passage the famous lines 
from the poem Als sie, zuhérend, am Klavier sass.'* 

Da trieb’s mich auf: nun soll sie’s hiren, 

Was mich schon liingst bewegt, nun werd’s ihr kund: 

Doch sie blickt her; den Kiinstler nicht zu stéren, 

Befiehlt ihr Finger, schwichtigend an dem Mund; 


Und wieder sch’ ich horchend sie sich neigen, 
Und wieder muss ich sitzen, wieder schweigen. 


A picture painted from the lyrie could have only an am- 
biguous significance compared with the lyric itself. We 
should be at loss to explain the impatience of the male 
figure. A statue would, on the other hand, completely 
exhaust the meaning of Medea’s lines. 


" Werke, Cotta edition, 1, p. 165. 
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These lines are of interest in connection with two con- 
tentions of Lessing in his Laokoon concerning the differ- 
ences between allegory in painting and in poetry. Our 
statue is allegorical. Medea has in mind the beneficence 
of death. She describes a statue of Death in such a 
posture and with such attributes as will suggest to us death 
as a release from earthly toil and sorrow. The allegory 
is poetically effective because it makes a direct emotional 
appeal. The attitude, action, and attributes of the figure 
are emotionally comprehensible, and have need of no intel- 
lectual interpretation. The attributes are of the kind that 
Lessing calls “ poetical,” namely, ‘“ Instrumente, ohne 
welche diese [allegorischen] Wesen die Wirkungen, die 
wir ihnen zuschreiben, nicht hervorbringen kénnen.” ** 
They are actually no more specifically poetic than plastic, 
for, as we have seen, they are equally effective in either 
manifestation. One might well incline to the opinion that 
such “ poetic ” attributes are the only esthetically effective 
ones. 

Commenting on Caylus’ note to the Homeric attribution 
of twinship to Sleep and Death, Lessing says,?® “ Die sinn- 
reichsten Attributa die er [Homer] dem Schlafe hatte 
geben kénnen, wiirden ihn bei weitem nicht so vollkommen 
charakterisiert, bei weitem kein so lebhaftes Bild bei uns 
erregt haben, als der einzige Zug, durch den er ihn zum 
Zwillingsbruder des Todes macht.” I take it that the 
proposition would hold equally true for Lessing if we 
reversed the persons. It is instructive to contrast the 
productions of a real poet with the ideas of one whose 
thinking is chiefly conceptual. Grillparzer’s lines refute 
Lessing’s contention. Grillparzer makes only indirect use 
of the certainly very suggestive idea of the brotherhood of 


* Laokoon, Chap. x. ** Laokoon, Chap. Xt. 
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Sleep and Death. He does just what Lessing praises 
Homer for not doing. By giving Death the attributes 
which he shares with Sleep, Grillparzer has identified the 
two in a fashion which gives us an incomparably more 
“vivid picture” than Homer’s, for Homer gives us an 
idea which we must illustrate for ourselves. Grillparzer 
gives us in a single, plastic, concrete image what in Homer 
only discloses itself to reflection. 

Another of the famous descriptive methods is the record- 
ing of the effect of the object to be described upon the 
speaker or upon others. Both of these types are to be 
found in Grillparzer. Medea says to Jason (Arg., 564 f.): 


Ich fiihlt’s am Sinken des Muts, an meiner Vernichtung, 
Dass ihn kein sterbliches Weib gebar. 


And again (Med., 523 f.): 


So stand er da an Kolchis’ fremder Kiiste, 
Die Miinner sttirzten nieder seinem Blick. 


A third prescription of our rhetorics insists upon the 
value of the verb as a descriptive agent. The precept has 
its origin in two more general principles. Verbs of motion 
or action tend to provoke an especially vigorous reaction, 
since they induce actual muscular movements of a more or 
less rudimentary form. In the second place, the principle 
of economy bids us exploit to its utmost each word that we 
use. There is little profit to be got from verbs of condi- 
tion. Grillparzer, like all excellent writers, shows a de- 
cided preference for verbs of motion and action. He does 
not entirely avoid such verbs of condition as stand and lie. 
To be seems not to enjoy particular favor with him. 

Quite as important as the verb is the adjective. First 
the number. Lessing recommended the use of only one, 
though he did not entirely proscribe the occasional use of 
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more. Grillparzer’s practice is fairly in accord with 
Lessing’s prescription. In a very large number of cases 
the noun is qualified by only one adjective. We find 
pretty frequently two, and occasionally three. When more 
than one adjective is used, these are apt to be adjectives 
which give an emotional value rather than a definition in 
sensuous terms. Phaon speaks of “ das einsam stille Reich 
der heiligen Nacht” (Sap., 192) and calls Melitta “ ein 
siisses, liebes, unbefangenes Kind ” (Sap., 646). 

The purposes which adjectives serve are very various. 
They may convey necessary, matter-of-fact information, as 
Rhamnes’ description of the “ Leucadian” rock (Sap., 
1560 f.), 


Die waldbewachsne Spitze, 
Die links dort weit sich ins Gewiisser streckt-— 


or they may be nearly or quite dispensable, as far as the 
information they convey is concerned, and have their pur- 
pose in setting free, as it were, the latent energy of the 
imagination. There are many stages between these two 
limits. It is the latter sort of adjective, the poetic epithet 
par excellence, which is most worthy of consideration. In 
Grillparzer such epithets are effective usually for one or 
two reasons; either because they come as a surprise, or 
because they are words with a very strong emotional 
value. Medea prophesying an unhappy fate for Kreusa 
cries (Med., 1144 ff.): 

Du aber, die hier gleisend steht und heuchelnd 

In falscher Reinheit niedersieht auf mich, 


Ich sage dir, du wirst die weissen Hiinde ringen, 
Medeens Los beneiden gegen deins. 


It is the adjective weiss which gives the passage pictorial 
power. We may predicate the same of klein in the little 
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picture of Kreusa with the helmet which we noticed a 
while ago (Med., 743 ff.), and of braun in Naukleros’ 
exhortation to Leander (Hero, 525): 


Wein um die Gute, rauf dein braunes Haar. 


Certainly the adjective brett in Rhamnes’ description of 
the Lesbian populace belongs here (Sap., 16 ff.) : 


Drum eilt das Volk ihr jauchzend nun entgegen, 
Schickt auf des Jubels breiten Fittichen 
Den Namen der Begliickten zu den Wolken. 


In Konig Ottokar the King cries out of the soldiers who 
have died for him (2862 ff.): 


Ich . . . hab sie schockweis hingeschleudert, 
Und starrem Eisen einen Weg gebahnt 
In ihren warmen Leib. 


It is the unexpected sensuous detail which brings out the 
picture. 

The epithet with emotional appeal is not less significant. 
It is among these adjectives that Grillparzer’s “favorite 
words” are to be found: weich, siiss, still, letse, War, 
golden, licht, hell, heiter, schén, mild, rein, and, of course, 
the opposites of these. Phaon pictures his home to Melitta 
(Sap., 1460 f.): 


Unterm breiten Lindendach 
Das still der Eltern stilles Haus beschattct. 


Both the meaning of these words is to be noted and the 
fact that most of them have a greater or less sensuous 
appeal as well as emotional significance. 

Grillparzer was careful in his choice of adjectives. It 
was among them, as far as we can judge from accessible 
material, that he made the most stylistic revisions. It is, 
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however, impossible to lay down any general principle of 
selection which will not be so broad as to be practically 
meaningless. We shall perhaps go least astray if we 
bring the epithet into line with the general nature of 
Grillparzer’s style, in the broadest sense of that word. 
Grillparzer endeavored to create in his works of art a 
concrete and essentially individual thing which should 
appeal to all the combined faculties of man, to the heart, 
head, and senses at once. This end the epithets serve in 
general and in particular. 

It is, I think, quite characteristic of Grillparzer that 
he rarely uses the very artificial figure of speech we call 
oxymoron. This figure belongs rather to the pathetic or 
ironical style than to the individualizing style of Grill- 
parzer. 

It is not only single, specially chosen words that are 
potent to stir the imagination. The effect may lie simply 
in the collocation of otherwise very usual words. We 
might examine an example or two of this kind. A herald 
brings an accusation of murder against Medea. He states 
the circumstantial evidence, and ends his long speech 
(Med., 783 ff.) : 


Der Alte lag am Boden wildverzerrt, 
Gesprungen die Verbande seiner Adern, 

In schwarzen Giissen strémend hin sein Blut. 

Am Altar lag er, wo das Vliess gehangen, 

Und das war fort. Die aber ward gesehn, 

Den goldnen Schmuck um ihre Schultern tragend, 
Zur selben Stunde schreitend durch die Nacht. 


The last few lines indubitably etch out a very clear pic- 
ture. It is perhaps the verb schreiten which “springs 
the imagination.” When Jason returns from his fight 
with the dragon, he is in a half-dazed condition. He 
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catches sight of one of the Argonauts close by him and 
eries (Arg., 1660 f.): 


Ein widerlicher Mantel dort, der graue, 
Und dreingehiillt der Mann bis an die Ziihne. 


The man stands before us in sharp outline. We recall 
Medea’s figure of Death, “ leise beschwichtigend, den 
Finger am Mund.” There are not a great many such 
brilliant apercus in Grillparzer’s dramas. Just as he con- 
fined himself for the most part to stories that were well 
known, and was content merely to shape them after his 
own fashion, just so his language, and style generally, is 
less remarkable for its novelty and its éclat than for a 
conservative but fitting and individual use of well-estab- 
lished forms of expression. One is tempted to say that a 
brilliant style, like Meredith’s for example, would have 
seemed immodest to him, unchaste. 

Comparison is a common descriptive method. There 
are two sorts of comparison, one a direct, matter-of-fact 
alignment of the unknown with the known, the other less 
obvious and more poetical, which we have in metaphor and 
simile. Melitta compares Phaon to a statue of Apollo 
(Sap., 31 ff.), Phryxus says of the strange god in his 
dream ((st., 310 f.): 


So stand er da in Gétterkraft und Wiirde, 
Vergleichbar dem Herakles, doch nicht er. 


The similes and metaphors will be discussed at another 
time. 

Comparison is less frequent than contrast, which is an 
exceedingly important element in Grillparzer’s style, both 
in large matters and in small. Contrasting characters are 
to be found in all his dramas. One might say of the 
Golden Fleece that the whole “inner form” is the con- 
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trast of past, present, and future. Naukleros finds no 
more satisfactory way of describing Leander than by point- 
ing out the differences between Leander and himself 


(/Tero, 591 ff.): 


Ich bin doch auch ein riistiger Gesell! 
Mein gelbes Haar gilt mehr als noch so dunkles, 

Und statt der Inderfarbe, die ihn briiunt, 

Lacht helles Weiss um diese derben Knochen. 

Bin grésser, wie’s dem Meister wohl geziemt. 

Und doch, gehn wir zusammen unters Volk, 

In Miidchenkries, beim Fest, bei Spiel, bei Tanz; 

Mich trifft kein Aug’ und ihn verschlingen sie: 

Das winkt, das nickt, das lacht, das schilt, das kichert, 
Und ihm gilt’s, ihm. Sie sind nun mal vernarrt 

In derlei dumpfe Triiumer, blide Schlucker. 


Medea is a figure in whom a pervasive dualism is never 
harmonized. Many of the descriptions of her center around 
this idea. Phryxus holds forth (@st., 243 ff.) : 


Doch wer ist dieses bliihend holde Wesen, 
Das wie der goldne Saum der Wetterwolke 

Sich schmiegt an deine krieg’rische Gestalt? 
Die roten Lippen und der Wangen Licht, 

Sie scheinen Huld und Liebe zu verheissen, 
Streng widersprochen von dem finstern Aug, 

Das blitzend wie ein drohender Komet, 
Hervorstrahlt aus der Locken schwarzem Dunkel. 
Halb Charis steht sie da und halb Miinade 
Entflammt von ihres Gottes heil’ger Glut. 


As an example of the contrast of a figure with its back- 
ground may be cited Jason’s picture of his departure from 
Corinth, referred to previously (Med., 801 ff.). Once 
Jason says of Medea (Med., 462 f.) : 


Dort erschien sie licht 
Im Abstich ihrer niichtlichen Umgebung. 


Speech may appeal to a number of senses, chiefly, of 
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course, to the more highly developed senses of sight, hear- 
ing, and touch. Appeals to the sense of sight are extremely 
common. They include both shape and color and ocularly 
perceived motion. Descriptions of contour are compara- 
tively rare, since the objects described in the dramas are 
for the most part familiar to us from sense perception. 
The contours, when indicated at all, are represented either 
directly or in terms of motion. Naukleros speaks of 
Leander’s arm as being “ von prallen Muskeln riindlich 
iiberragt ”’ (Hero, 586). The rarity of such direct repre- 
sentation is worth noting. We may feel sure that the 
reason is to be found in the greater effectiveness of de- 
scription in terms of motion. The beauty of Sappho’s 
figure is described as follows (Sap., 225 ff.) : 
Das Kleid . . . floss 


Hernieder zu den lichtversagten Knicheln, 
Ein Bach der tiber Biumenhtigel strimt. 


Naukleros asks Leander (Hero, 622 ff.): 


Was weisst du von des Nackens stolzem Bau, 

Der breit sich anschliesst reichgewundnen Flechten, 
Den Schultern, die beschiimt nach riickwiirts sinkend, 
Platz riiumen den begabtern reichen Schwestern. 


The Priest, noting the height of Hero’s tower, says (Hero, 
899): 


Auf festen Mauern senkt er sich hinab. 


Color is frequent in the descriptions. It has been said 
of Grillparzer that “it was not the contour of a landseape 
that he seized upon, but the color scheme. The landscape 
for him is not a complex of lines. but a juxtaposition of 
colored spots. It is the vision of a near-sighted man who 
perceives colors and not shapes.” '® We will not fail to 


* André Tibal, Etudes sur Gr., Paris, 1914, p. 21. 
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remember, however, that Grillparzer had some skill with 
the designer’s crayon. 

Grillparzer uses only decided colors. They are more 
effective in the al fresco style of the drama, and their 
use is characteristic of “classic” authors. Grillparzer 
shows in this respect a certain transition toward the 
‘romantic ” method of accurate and subtle distinction of 
color. In //ero he speaks of Leander’s complexion as “ die 
Inderfarbe, die ihn briunt ”: clearly an effort to approxi- 
mate a certain shade of tan. More successful is the desig- 
nation of Leander’s blush as Erdbeerfarbe, for so it is that 
the blush appears under dark skins. 

There is commonly a good deal of light, apart from 
color, and for the most part the illumination is quite in- 
tense, or scintillating. Phryxus tells of an evening and 
night spent in Apollo’s temple at Delphi (Gst., 287 ff.): 


Da stand ich in des Tempels weiten Hallen, 
Mit Bildern ringsumstellt und Opfergaben, 
Ergliihend in der Abendsonne Strahl. 


He goes to sleep and dreams: 


Urplitzlich 
Umflammt mich heller Glanz, 


and a man stood before him. When he awakes, 


Siehe, von dem Morgenstrahl beleuchtet 
Stand eine Blende schimmernd vor mir da. 


Jason, contrasting Colchis and Greece, keeps the contrast 
largely in terms of light (Arg., 1237 ff.). Of course the 
light from Hero’s lamp gets no small amount of attention. 
Says Leander (Hero, 1112 ff.): 

Da am Gesichtskreis flackert hell empor 


Ein kleiner Stern, wie eine letzte Hoffnung. 
Zu goldnen Fiiden tausendfach gesponnen, 
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Umzog der Schein, ein Netz, die triibe Welt. 
Das war dein Licht, war dieses Turmes Lampe. 


Appeals to the sense of hearing are quite usual. They 
are comomnly reénforced by onomatopoeia, but often the 
mere word suffices. Phaon draws a breath of relief after 
the noise of the feast (Sap., 456 ff.) : 

Wohl mir, hier ist es still. Des Gastmahls Jubel, 
Der Zymbelspieler Liirm, der Fliten Tone, 

Der losgelassnen Freuden lautes Regen, 

Es tint nicht bis hier unter diese Biiume, 

Die, leise fliisternd, wie besorgt, zu stéren, 

Zu einsamer Betrachtung freundlich laden. 


Milo has recourse to the noise of the wind in the trees to 
demonstrate the lonesomeness of the Colchian forest (Arg., 
318 ff.). 

In the appeals to the sense of touch we have a more 
important subject than in those to the auditory sense. It 
is less with what we ordinarily think of under touch that 
we are concerned than with the sensations of heat and cold. 
Phaon says of the summer evening that it sinks down “ mit 
weichen Fliigeln ” (Sap., 880) ; Milo thinks that his cour- 
age rusts as does his sword (Arg., 317); Hero welcomes 
the grateful coolness of the evening breeze after her day of 
running errands (//ero, 1809 f.): 


Wie siiss, wie wohl!—Komm, Wind der Nacht, 
Und kiihle mir das Aug’, die heissen Wangen. 


The most remarkable example is Hero’s description of 
Leander’s dead body (Hero, 2027 ff.) : 


Was nur das Leben sei! 

Er war so jugendlich, so schén, 

So tiberstrémend von des Daseins Fiille, 

Nun liegt er kalt und tot. Ich hab’s versueht,. 
Ich legte seine Hand an meine Brust, 
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Da fiihlt’ ich Kilte strémen bis zum Sitz des Lebens, 
Im starren Auge gliihte keine Sehe. 
Mich schaudert. Weh! 


Grillparzer was apt to combine all these appeals in a 
single description, as though he realized that some persons 
are more sensitive to one than to another appeal. A strik- 
ing example in the Argonauts (125 ff.), Jason to Medea: 

Bleib,—du liebst, Medea, 
Ich seh’s am Sturmeswogen deiner Brust, 
Ich seh’s an deiner Wangen Flammenglut, 


Ich fiihl’s an deines Atems heissem Wehen, 
An diesem Beben fiihl’ ich es—du liebst. 


Another example in Sappho. Phaon describes the effect 
of the summer evening (196 ff.) : 

Und wenn mir dann der Wolken Flockenschnee, 

Des Zephyrs lauer Hauch, der Berge Duft, 

Des bleichen Mondes silberweisses Licht 

In eins verschmolzen um die Stirne floss, 


Dann warst du mein, dann fiihlt’ ich deine Nihe, 
Und Sapphos Bild schwamm in den lichten Wolken. 


Another method of sense appeal is exclusively in the 
possession of the dramatist. The actor has it in his power 
to convey very vividly by his gestures the effect of a situa- 
tion on him and so evoke that effect in the audience. Such 
gestures are usually accompanied by appropriate words. 
“So Wort als Bild zu gleicher Zeit.” Medea (Arg., 554) : 


Ah, es ist heiss hier.—Schwiile Luft! 
(Sie reisst gewaltsam den Giirtel entzwei und wirft ihn weg.) 


As night draws near and the storm arises which brings 
death to Leander, the Temple Guard says (Hero, 1829): 


Mich schaudert. Weh! Hiitt’ ich mein Oberkleid! 
and makes presumably an appropriate gesture. This is 


very characteristic of Grillparzer, of course. 
5 
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The specifically poetical figures of speech are extremely 
important factors in the verbal representation of the world 
and the things in it. Metaphor, simile, metonymy, and 
personification combine a maximum of accurate reproduc- 
tion of the thing with the emotional energy which is neces- 
sary if this reproduction is to become an actual experience 
for the auditor or reader. It is scarcely worth while for 
our present purpose to divide the metaphor from the 
simile, since both figures consist in a comparison of one 
thing with another. It is important rather to discover, 
if may be, the kind of thing which the poet uses in his 
comparisons. It is significant of his method of vision, 
whether he compares things with ideas or with things. 
When a poet, as Erich Schmidt alleges of Klopstock, at- 
tempts to illustrate an object by comparing it with an idea, 
we can hardly expect to get a very clear picture of the 
object. Grillparzer very rarely—I recall but one example 
in the descriptions (/fero, 1112 f.)—makes such a com- 
parison. If he compares an object to anything it is to 
another object. The purpose of the comparison may be to 
create a picture or to lend the original object greater 
emotional value. Sappho’s dress is compared to “ ein 
Bach, der iiber Blumenhiigel strémt (227); her purple 
mantle is compared to “rote Morgenwolken um die 
Sonne ” (231). Lesbos seems to belong to the shore which 
Lethe kisses (285). Medea beside Aietes is compared to 
“der goldne Saum der Wetterwolke” (Gst., 244). A 
great many of these figures are hyperboles and some of 
them are quite daring. The comparisons drawn from 
books and writing seem strange to us. Jason says to 
Medea (Arg., 445 ff.) : 

Als die Natur dich dachte, schrieb sie: Milde 


Mit holden Lettern auf das erste Blatt. 
Wer malte Zauberformeln auf die andern? 
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Medea to Kreusa (Med., 686 ff.) : 


Senk einen Strahl von deiner Himmelsklarheit 

In diese wunde schmerzzerrissne Brust. 

Was Gram und Hass und Ungltick hingeschrieben, 
O lisch’ es aus mit deiner frommen Hand 

Und setze deine reinen Ziige hin. 


Naukleros compares a bevy of girls to a field of flowers 
612 ff.): 

Bunte Blumen, 

So Ros’ als Nelke, Tulpe, Veilchen, Lilie— 


Ein Ginsebliimchen auch wohl ab und zu— 
Im ganzen ein begeisternd froher Anblick. 


On the whole we must say of Grillparzer’s use of these 
figures what we have said of his style in general, that it is 
conservative, not brilliantly original, but individual, and 
above all, seeks the concrete. 

There is nothing to be gained from an examination of 
the rare metonymies. Sappho speaks of Phaon once as 
“der erst erwachte Sinn” (373). That was the quality 
she most admired in him. In general the use is quite 
conventional. 

Personification is beyond a doubt the most important 
of the figures. I use the term in a broad sense to include 
the apperception of inanimate things as living things. 
Everywhere we notice the tendency to conceive the land- 
scape under the form of a person or creature. This makes 
for intimacy of our relation to the object so conceived and 
so represented. Phaon urges Sappho (878 ff.) : 


Frihlich, Liebe, sei und heiter! 

Es ist so schén hier, 0, so himmlisch schin. 
Mit weichen Fliigeln senkt der Sommerabend 
Sich hold ermattet auf die stille Flur; 

Die See steigt liebdtirstend auf und nieder, 
Den Herrn des Tages briiutlich zu empfangen, 
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Der schon dem Westen zu die Rosse lenkt. 

Ein leiser Hauch spielt in den schlanken Pappeln, 
Die, kosend mit den jungfriiulichen Siiulen, 

Der Liebe leisen Gruss heriiber lispeln, 

Zu sagen scheinen: seht, wir lieben, ahmt uns nach. 


Hero describes the Hellespont (1027 ff.) : 


Der Hellespont 
Lasst, Kindern gleich, die frommen Wellen spielen. 
Sie fliistern kaum, so still sind sie vergntigt. 


She personifies her lamp (1037): 


Du bleiche Freundin mit dem stillen Licht. 


Phryxus describes Colehis (Arg., 205 f.) : 


Diese ferne Kiiste, wo Sicherheit und einfach stille Ruh 
Mit Kindesblicken mir entgegen liicheln. 


It is impossible to overemphasize the importance of this 
figure. 

There is a sort of figure which belongs on the border- 
line between personification and metaphor. It consists in 
the apperception of one kind of life under the form of 
another; in Grillparzer’s case, the conceiving of persons 
under the guise of birds. The persons are not compared 
to birds, but are actually conceived as such. Sappho de- 
scribes Phaon (373 ff.) : 

Der erst erwachte Sinn, mit frohem Staunen, 
Die Zahl der eignen Kriifte tiberblickend, 


Spannt ktihn die Fliigel aus und nach dem Héchsten 
Schiesst gierig er den scharfen Adlerblick. 


A similar phenomenon, Medea, 682 ff. 

IV. Emotional Description. There are a considerable 
number of descriptions in the dramas which either are 
conceived in emotional terms, or have the evoking of 
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emotions as their purpose. Sappho describes Lesbos 
(48 ff.) : 


Hier, wo der Jugend triiumende Entwiirfe, 

Wo des Beginnens schwankendes Bestreben, 

Wo des Vollbringens wahnsinngliihnde Lust 

Mit eins vor meine trunkne Seele treten, 

Hier, wo Cypressen von der Eltern Grab 

Mir leisen Geistergruss hertiberlispeln: 

Hier, wo so mancher Friihverblichne ruht, 

Der meines Strebens, meines Wirkens sich erfreut usw. 


There is clearly no attempt to portray Lesbos. The cy- 
presses are the only concrete objects which appear and 
they serve chiefly an emotional purpose. The description 
is intended to give Lesbos emotional significance. 

It sometimes happens that things are qualified by emo- 
tional adjectives, as when Phaon speaks of “ das einsam 
stille Reich der heiligen Nacht” (Sap., 192). Such ad- 
jectives are rare in Grillparzer; for when he wishes to 
give things emotional value, his method is usually indirect, 
by way of a concrete sense impression. In Milo’s descrip- 
tion of Colehis (Arg., 310 ff.) we note a multitude of 
examples. 

Hier in dieses Landes feuchter Nebelluft 


Legt Rost sich, wie ans Schwert, so an den Mut. 
Da wird das Herz so weit, so hohl, so niichtern. 


To impress the perversity of the country upon us, Milo 
tells of meeting a bear, 


So gross vielleicht, als keinen ich gesehn, 
Und doch, kam’s fast mir vor, ich sollt’ ihn streicheln, 
Wie einen Schosshund streicheln mit der Hand. 


Grillparzer not infrequently makes appeal to certain 
fundamental human emotions, his verse is 


mingled up 
Of all that nests and housekeeps in the heart— 
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home, youth, the idyllic, death. Such emotional appeals 
are very strong and are very rich in associated emotions 
and images. Phaon urges Melitta (Sap., 1456 ff.) : 
Fort, es streckt die Ferne 
Uns schutzverheissend ihren Arm entgegen. 
Dort driiben tiberm alten grauen Meer 
Wohnt Sicherheit und Ruh’ und Liebe! 
O folge! Unterm breiten Lindendach, 
Das still der Eltern stilles Haus beschattet, 
Wilbt, Teure, sich der Tempel unsres Gliicks. 


Sappho to Phaon (284 ff.) : 


Sieh diese Gegend, die der Erde halB, 
Und halb den Fluren, die die Lethe kiisst, 

An einfach stillem Reiz scheint zu gehéren. 

In diesen Grotten, diesen Rosenbiischen, 

In dieser Siiulen freundlicher Umgebung, 

Hier wollen wir, gleich den Unsterblichen, 
Fiir die kein Hunger ist, und keine Sittigung, 
Nur des Genusses ewig gleiche Lust, 
Des schénen Daseins uns vereint erfreun. 


The emotional description may or may not result in a 
sense image. If the subject matter itself is particularly 
effective, the result of the whole may be a picture, although 
the terms of the description are emotional rather than 
concrete, as in Phaon’s description of the eventide quoted 
above (Sap., 878 ff.). 

A period of exactly thirteen years, the thirteen most 
productive years of Grillparzer’s life, lies between the 
production of Sappho in 1818 and that of Hero in 1831. 
Can we note a change, a progress in Grillparzer’s method 
of composition in this time? The answer is undoubtedly 
affirmative. It is a more difficult matter to make clear in 
what this change and progress consist. In general terms, 
it is a maturing, a development of what is already present. 
Grillparzer was no mere beginner when he wrote Sappho. 
He was twenty-seven years old, and after that age no one 
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is ever born again. Grillparzer by practice obtains in 
these thirteen years mastery of his art, as he wins a deeper 
and better understanding of life. He is more reasoned, 
less primesautier in his creation, he is less one with his 
characters, more their superior and master. Sappho was 
an outpouring of a highly-charged emotional state, in 
ITebbel’s terminology a natural necessity, a sort of lighten- 
ing, as it were; Hero is more a tour-de-force, the achieve- 
ment of a virtuoso. It is the exchange of water-colors for 
oils, of the fresco for the miniature. In Sappho Grill- 
parzer was more or less clearly under the influence of 
Wieland, Goethe, Mme. de Staél; in Hero he is quite as 
independent of models as is humanly possible. The highest 
which he attains in Sappho is lyric beauty; in Hero there 
are passages of such poetic power that one must seek among 
the very greatest poets for lines of equal merit. Hero’s 
dirge in the last act is unsurpassable. 
| know no better way to make clear the differences in 
descriptive manner between the two plays than to repeat 
here a description from each, the description of the 
heroine.!? 
Sappho: 

Mit einer goldnen Leier in der Hand 

Trat eine Frau durchs staunende Gewiihl. 

Das Kleid, von weisser Unschuldfarbe, floss 

Hernieder zu den lichtversagten Kniécheln, 

Ein Bach, der tiber Blumenhiigel strémt. 

Der Saum von griinen Palm- und Lorbeerzweigen 

Sprach, Ruhm und Frieden sinnig zart bezeichnend, 

Aus, was der Dichter braucht und was ihn lohnt. 

Wie rote Morgenwolken um die Sonne 

Floss rings ein Purpurmantel um sie her, 

Und durch der Locken rabenschwarze Nacht 


Ergliinzt’, ein Mond, das helle Diadem, 
Der Herrschaft weithinleuchtend hohes Zeichen. 


" Sap., 222 ff.; Hero, 622 ff. 
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Hero: 


Die Priestrin selbst; ein herrlich prangend Weib! 
Die besser tat, am heut’gen frohen Tag 

Der Liebe Treu zu schwéren ewiglich, 

Als ihr sich zu entziehn, so arm als karg; 

Der Anmut holder Zigling und der Hoheit, 

Des Adlers Aug’, der Taube siisses Girren, 

Die Stirn so ernst, der Mund ein holdes Liicheln, 
Fast anzuschauen wie ein fiirstlich Kind, 

Dem man die Krone aufgesetzt noch in der Wiege. 
Und dann! Was Schinheit sei, das frag du mich! 
Was weisst du von des Nackens stolzem Bau, 

Der breit sich anschliesst reichgewundnen Flechten, 
Den Schultern, die beschiimt nach riickwiirts sinkend, 
Platz riiumen den begabtern reichen Schwestern, 
Den feinen Knicheln und dem leichten Fuss 

Und all den Schiitzen so begliickten Leibes? 


Not forgetting the difference in purpose between the 
two descriptions, we must acknowledge that, while the 
picture of Sappho is the work of a competent artist, the 
picture of Hero is a real portrait. Grillparzer’s Hero 
fulfills what his Sappho promised. 


Henry H. Srevens. 
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ACCENTUAL STRUCTURE OF ISOLABLE 
ENGLISH PHRASES 


The purpose of this brief paper is to study the character- 
istic and prevailing accentual? rhythms of English prose 
in as far as these occur in phrases that can be detached 
from the context. Two types of such phrases have been 
examined. ‘They may be distinguished as (1) phrasal 
idioms, and (2) titles. The first class embraces such 
examples as “in fact,’ “of course,” “ to be sure,” “ ebb 
and flow,” “ fits and starts ’—the permanent “ bromides ” 
of the language, representing the most ordinary contacts 
of mind with mind, the most necessary aspects and currents 
of thought, and the homeliest logic. Stripped of every 
supertluity by incessant use, they exhibit with peculiar 
aptness the form and pressure of the language in its 
minuter elements. 

The phrases of the second class are complementary to 
those of the first class in this respect, that whereas phrasal 
idioms have sprung up spontaneously and have been 
shaped by the give and take of intercourse, titles are the 
product of conscious selection or creation. An apt title 
is either chosen with great care from the common stock of 
phrases, or it is composed in the same way that a poem 
is composed, that is, as a work of deliberate art. If 
writers of drama and fiction spend weeks and even months 
in the framing of suitable titles for their works they do 
so with reason, for a title that is original and pleasing to 


*I shall use the term accent in the common or dictionary sense. 
without inquiring for the present whether accent has objective valid- 
ity, or what is its relation to pitch, quantity, intensity, weight, 
attention-stress, impulse-waves, etc. 
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the ear may, by passing into the common vocabulary, 
actually outlast the work itself. 

For the phrasal idioms I have drawn upon Roget’s 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, discarding all 
single words. Groups such as “to fall into evil,” “to 
make both ends meet,” etc., which can be detached only 
by throwing them into the infinitive or the imperative, 
have also been rejected for the most part. The total 
number of phrases examined is two thousand four hundred 
and ninety-four. 

The titles I have taken from E. A. Baker’s Gude to 
the Best Fiction in English, again discarding all single 
word titles, and confining the selection to English and 
American works of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries. The total number of titles examined is four thou- 
sand two hundred and one. 

In dealing with both classes of phrases I have been 
guided by a few simple rules. One is to recognize as 
accentual units all the possible permutations of accent in 
words of two, three, and four syllables. Another is to 
resolve phrases of five syllables or over into combinations 
of the shorter units wherever possible. The third rule is 
to divide the longer phrases only at a natural pause or 
joint, even though such a division compels the acceptance 
of one-syllable and of five-syllable units. This last rule, 
I am bound to say, I have not enforced as rigidly as the 
other two. 

To designate the various accentual patterns, the terms 
of the Greek prosody, of course with the substitution of 
accent for quantity, are extremely convenient. At any 
rate, I have found nothing better. 

Of the constituent elements of five-, six-, and seven- 
syllable phrases the patterns are so many that the ingenuity 
of man has not yet found names for them. 
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About the proper mode of scansion of certain phrases 
there will naturally be difference of opinion, just as there 
is about the scansion of verses; but such difference will 
not, I am gure, change the aspect of the data materially. 

The results of the investigation are shown in the 
accompanying tables and diagrams. In Table I and 
Diagram I it will be noticed that for both varieties of 
phrase as the number of syllables increases the curve 
mounts steadily to the peak and then descends in like 
manner. The majority of the phrasal idioms are, how- 
ever, grouped about the three-, four-, and five-syllable 
region, Whereas the majority of the titles are grouped about 
the four-, five-, and six-syllable region. It thus appears 
that the fiction writer inclines on the whole to a longer 
phrase than that preferred by the average intelligence. 

Classifying the phrases as strong and weak, the strong 
being those that end with an accented syllable and the 
weak those that end with an unaccented syllable, we see 
in Table II and Diagram II that in the forms of two, 
three, and four syllables the strong endings are in excess, 
whereas in the forms of five syllables and over the weak 
endings are in excess. Furthermore, the number of strong 
endings diminishes pretty regularly as we pass from the 
lower to the higher number of syllables, and the number 
of weak endings increases in a similar proportion. The 
meaning of this distribution of the strong and weak 
phrases remains to be discovered. Doubtless there is some 
good reason why we should prefer “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” to “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Food,” but as yet I have been unable to fix upon it. 
Perhaps the simplest and most plausible explanation is 


*In both diagrams the figures at the bottom indicate the number 
of syllables, the figures at the side the percentages. 
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that the longer phrases, merely by virtue of their length, 
partake of the nature of sentences, and so allow or demand 
a cadence. 

If we examine the phrases in detail (Table III), we 
shall notice some strongly marked preferences. The 
double iamb represented by “as large as life” in the 
phrasal idioms, and by “ A Tramp Abroad ” in the titles, 
is easily first in both classes. For the second place the 
eretic, the choriamb, and the trochee compete. Thus, if 
we examine the phrasal idioms, we find the cretic, repre- 
sented by “ inch by inch,” standing next to the double iamb 
with 212 examples. Then comes the choriamb represented 
by “ head over heels” with 139 examples, and fourth the 
double trochee represented by “ food for powder,” with 
110 examples. In the titles this order is reversed. The 
double trochee, as “ David Harum,” follows the double 
iamb with 181 examples, the choriamb (‘“ Barnaby 
Rudge”) is third with 154 examples, and the cretic 
(“ Bracebridge Hall”) is fourth with 150 examples. If, 
however, we add together the corresponding figures from 
each list, the order is then double iamb, cretic, choriamb, 
and double trochee.® 

In the remainder of the three- and four-syllable forms 
the order of preference is different in the phrasal idioms 


from what it is in the titles. In the former the order is 


*I may refer here, in passing, to a controversy started by a re- 
mark of Professor Jespersen’s in his Growth and Structure of the 
English Language. The remark is to the effect that the pattern 
“bread and butter,” a double trochee, is far more common than 
the pattern “butter and bread,” a choriamb. The data which I 
have now accumulated tend to show that the choriambic pattern 
is somewhat less frequent in the titles, somewhat more frequent in 


the phrasal idioms, and almost precisely of the same frequency in the 
two taken together. 
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as follows: 1. “in cold blood,” 2. “to be sure,” 3. “ fair 
play,” 4. “ at close quarters,” 5. “high living,” 6. “a for- 
lorn hope”; or, using the terms of the Greek prosody, 
anti-bacchic, anapaest, spondee, antispast, bacchic, and 
[onic a minore. In the titles, on the other hand, the order 
is: 1. “The Black Arrow,” 2. “The Day’s Work,” 3. 
“Green Mansions,” 4. “ Rob Roy,” 5. “ Seth’s Brother’s 
Wife,” 6. “* The Wide, Wide World,” 7. “ Peg Woffing- 
ton”; or, in prosodic terms, antispast, anti-bacchic, 
hacchie, spondee, epitrite of the third form, epitrite of the 
first form, and Ionic a majore. 

A word may be said in regard to the paeon, since 
Aristotle considered it to be the characteristic prose foot. 
If we add together the figures for the four varieties of 
paecon which are now listed separately, this foot will stand 
seventh in both lists. 

Other interesting facts are (1) the almost complete 
absence of anapaests among the titles, although they stand 
third in order of preference among the phrasal idioms, 
and (2) the paucity of single trochees in both types, there 
being but three among the phrasal idioms and none at all 
among the titles. 

Turning to the phrasal idioms of five syllables, we find 
the most popular combinations to be as follows, in the 
order named: 1. “as clear as daylight,” 2. “ by hook or by 
crook,” 3. “in common parlance” and “ from pillar to 
post” (tied for third place), 4. “ humanly speaking,” 5. 
“to the manner born,” and 6. “ something or other ”; or, 
iamb + amphibrach, iamb-+ anapaest, amphibrach + 
trochee, amphibrach + iamb, dactyl + trochee, paeon + 
monosyllable, and trochee + amphibrach. 

A different order prevails in the titles. Here the 
pattern amphibrach + trochee, represented by “ The 
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Trumpet Major,” which was third among the phrasal 
idioms, stands at the head, followed by “ The Boy Crusad- 
ers,” “ The Mill on the Floss,” “The Woman in White,” 
“ Rattlin the Reefer,” “ Hurricane Hurry,” “The Min- 
ister’s Son,” and “ David Copperfield.” 

Of the six-syllable groups it is perhaps enough to say 
that the form iamb + paeon (third form) represented by 
“the pink of perfection,” is first among the phrasal 
idioms, and the form amphibrach + anapaest, represented 
by “ The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” is first among the titles. 

In the remaining groups the variety of the combinations 
makes it difficult to draw conclusions. One point, however, 
is worth noting, namely, that the favorite form of the 
dochmiae, or five-syllable foot, which it is necessary to re- 
cognize in the longer phrases, is of the pattern represented 
by the phrase “ of necessity,” that is, an accented syllable 
preceded and followed by two unaccented syllables.* 

I will add what, I hope, will be a pleasing divertissement, 
namely, an examination of the titles of the best sellers for 
the past ten years as shown by the monthly lists in the 
Bookman. Of 220 titles which take the form of phrases, 
seven are of two syllables, thirty-eight of three, sixty of 
four, fifty-three of five, forty-one of six, twenty-one of 
seven, ten of eight, one of nine, and two of ten syllables. 
It will be seen that the proportion of titles to syllables is 
about the same as in the longer list. Curiously enough, 
however, the highest point is reached in the four-syllable 


*In view of the great interest that has attached of late to studies 
in the Latin cursus, it may be well to say that there seems to be 
no significant correspondence between the rhythms of the various 
types of cursus and the rhythms of the phrases that I have been 
studying. If there is a resemblance anywhere, it is in a form of 
the planus type, namely, dactyl + trochee, which is fairly common 
in five-syllable phrases. 
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type, an indication that the authors of the best sellers, 
whether by craft or by instinct, chose a length suitable to 
the popular comprehension. As regards the accentual 
structure, the order of the five highest on the list is as 
follows (the titles being used as examples of the pat- 
terns): “ The Common Law,” double iamb; “ The Har- 
bor,” amphibrach; “ The Rosary,” paeon; “ The Devil’s 
Garden,” paeon + trochee; and, “ Andrew the Glad,” 
choriamb.® 

Any general conclusions deduced from so limited an 
area of observation must necessarily be of a tentative 
character. Nevertheless, the following can be put forward 
with some confidence as fairly inferable from the data. 

1. That the English language inclines in ordinary 
speech to a phrase of four syllables. 

2. That strong endings are more common in the shorter 
phrases, weak endings in the longer phrases. 

3. That beginning with two-syllable phrases, the propor- 
tion of weak to strong endings increases regularly with 
the number of syllables. 

4. That the prevailing accentual structure of two- 
syllable phrases is the spondee, of three-syllable phrases 
is the cretic, of four-syllable phrases is the double iamb, 


*In the same way I have examined a considerable number of the 
trade names used in advertising, including, however, single-word 
names. The results are as follows: The three-syllable type stands 
first with 28.6% of the whole number. The two-syllable type is 
second with 22.9%, the four-syllable type third with 18%, the five- 
syllable type fourth with 10.5%. As regards the distribution of 
the different kinds of feet, the trochee, represented by Mazda, is the 
preferred form. Then in descending order come the cretic, the 
double trochee, and the amphibrach, the last two tied for third 
place: To use specific examples, the preferred order is: 1. Mazda, 
2. Cream of Wheat, 3. Nabisco and Prophylactic. 
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of five-syllable phrases is iamb-+ amphibrach, of six- 
syllable phrases is iamb -+ paeon. 

5. That the titles of works of prose fiction show virtually 
the same peculiarities, except that five-syllable titles are 
somewhat more frequent that four-syllable titles, and that 
the preferred pattern of the five-syllable title is amphi- 
brach + trochee, of the six-syllable title is amphibrach + 
anapaest. 

6. The prevailing rhythm of English speech, as far as 
it depends upon the accent of phrases, is iambic, cretic, or 
choriambic rather than trochaic. 


Frep Newton Scort. 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF PHRASE 


Phrasal Idioms | Titles 
Number of Number of ‘Number of 
Syllables Phrases Percentage) Phrases Percentage 
2 109 4 | 67 1.6 
3 500 20 384 9 
4 738 29 978 23 
5 548 21 | 1013 24 
6 344 13 848 20 
7 150 6 473 ll 
8 65 27 | 226 5 
9 29 | 2.6 
10 11 4 51 1.2 
1] 21 9 
12 18 4 
13 5 
14 3 
15 | 1 
2494 4201 
TABLE II 
PRopoRTION OF STRONG AND WEAK ENDINGS 
Phrasal Idioms Titles 
Percent- Percent- 
No. of No. of age of | No. of No. of age of 
No. of strong weak strong | strong weak strong 
Syllables jendings endings endingsjendings endings endings 
2 106 3 99 67 0 100 
3 411 89 82 | 297 87 77 
4 494 244 67 | 595 383 60 
5 234 284 48 399 614 39 
6 127 217 37 | 296 552 34 
7 | 51 99 34 | 129 344 27 
8 | 18 47 27 153 32 
9 13 16 44 | 30 83 26 
10 0 1] 0 | 15 36 29 
ll | 6 15 28 
12 2 16 ll 
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TABLE III 
PHRASES OF 2 TO 4 SYLLABLES 
| Phrasal Idioms Titles 
Number |—— 
Number Number 
Phrases Phrases Examples 
2 | in fact eA 28 3 The Huns 
9 | fair play AA 78 64 Rob Roy 
2 | thank you Ae 3 
3 | 80 be it Ae 33 18 The Portent 
43 | to be sure een 89 7 In the Blood 
3 | in cold blood ®AA 100 117 The Day’s Work 
3 | far from it Ane 51 66 Green Mansions 
| inch by inch A®A 208 150 Bracebridge Hall 
3 | pardon me Aee 4 3 One of them 
blind-man’s buff AAA 14 23  God’s Good Man 
4 | at close 
quarters eAA®e 74 132 The Black Arrow 
4 head over heels A®@ ® A = 136 154 Barnaby Rudge 
4 | as large as life@A®A a6 350 A Tramp Abroad 
4 God bless my 
t | soul AAAA 2 1 Free Soil, Free Soul 
| food for 
| powder 104 181 David Harum 
' | agreenoldage ©AAA 16 26 The Wide, Wide 
4 | live and let World 
| live A®AA 4 17 Puck of Pook’s Hill 
| three score and 
| ten AA®@A 8 30  Seth’s Brother’s Wife 
4 | half seas over AAA ® 6 20 Auld Licht Idylls 
4 Job’s 
| comforters AA® 8 25 Peg Woffington 
4 | inthelongrun ® ®AA 37 17 The Divine Fire 
4 | fie upon it Aeee 2 
4 | in general eAee 1 | 10 The Egotist 
4 with a | 15 The Virginians 
vengeance eene 35 
4 | thatistosay © @ @A 5 
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TABLE IV 


I. Tue Most CoMMON VARIETIES OF 5-SYLLABLE AND 6-SYLLABLE 


by hook or by crook (® A @ @A) 


from pillar to post (®A® @A) 
castles in the air (A@® @@A) 
to the manner born (® ®A® A) 
the prodigal son (@Ae@e A) 


5 
as clear as daylight (®A @A®) 
in common parlance (®A® A ®) 
humanly speaking (A®® A®) 
something or other (A® @A®) 
in strict confidence ( ®A A® ®@) 
open sesame (A® A®@e@) 


6-Syllable, with 
as sober as a 


judge @@A) 
like a thief in the 

night (@®A @@A) 
by force of 

argument (®A @A@@) 

6-syllable, with 

the pink of 

perfection (®A @@A®@) 
at sixes and 

sevens (®A®@® @A®@) 


as wise as Solomon (®A @A®#@®@) 

a howling 
wilderness 

in various places 


on the road to 
ruin (@@®A @Ae) 


II. 


From one end to 

the other @@eAe) 
as different as chalk 

from cheese (®A®® @A@A) 
as plain as the way to 

parish church (®A @®A @A®A) 
conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman (A® 


PHRASES IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 


5-Syllable, with Strong ending: 


EXAMPLES OF 


The Mill on the 
Floss 


(@®@A @ @A) 
The Woman in White (®A® @A) 


The Ministers Son (®A®®@ A) 
Barlasch of the 

Guard A@ @@A) 
At the Villa Rose (@®@®A® A) 
As the Twig is Bent (® ®A @A) 


‘Syllable, with weak ending: 


The Trumpet Major (®A® A®) 
The Boy Crusaders (®A @®A®) 


Rattlin the Reefer (A® @A®) 
Hurricane Hurr (A@e® A®) 
David Copperfield (A® A®®@) 
The King’s Deputy (®A A®®) 
strong ending: 
The Pilgrims of the 
Rhine @@A) 
The Luck of Roaring 
Camp 
When Wilderness was 
King (®A@e@ @A) 
In the Wake of the 
War (@@®A @ eA) 
weak ending: 
The Shadow of 
Allah (®A® @A®) 
The Wings of the 
Morning (®A @@®A®) 


The Little Minister (@ A®@® A ® ®) 
A Midsummer 


Madness (@®Ae@e A®) 
A Rose of 

Yesterday (®A 
Burglars in 

Paradise (A@ @Ae@e@) 


LONGER PHRASES 


Diana of the 

Crossways (®A® @eA®) 
All Sorts and Condi- 

tions of Men 
The Little Shepherd of 

Kingdom Come A® @A®A) 
The Autocrat of the Break- 

fast Table (@Aee eeAe Ae) 


| 
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1V.—SWINBURNE AND DELAVIGNE 


For those who enjoy tracing literary relationships there 
is a very attractive problem in regard to the possible indebt- 
edness of Swinburne’s The Garden of Proserpine to Dela- 
vigne’s Les Limbes. Swinburne’s poem has long been a 
favorite, for its subtle cadences have elusive, indefinable 
uelody, and the picture of the dim beauty of Proserpine’s 
realm is a masterpiece of descriptive art. However one 
may regard the philosophy of languid surrender to extinc- 
tion, one cannot fail to recognize Swinburne’s power in 
depicting a pallid world where all things are wan, bloom- 
less, and indeterminate. 

Hitherto, no source for the Garden of Proserpine has 
heen suggested except Christina Rossetti’s Dreamland 
(1862), which, Mr. Payne considers, “has a curious 
resemblance” to Swinburne’s poem. The similarity is 
chiefly that of verse-form: the theme of sleep is treated so 
very differently in the two poems that it does not seem 
possible to attribute specific influence here. The Odyssey 
(x1), the Aneid (v1), the Inferno (1v) offer little sug- 
vestion of the apathy, the abandonment, the paralysis of 
feeling which both Delavigne and Swinburne depict in a 
fashion that makes a comparison between the two inevit- 
able. In theme, and in development of theme, in use of 
imagery, and in versification the Garden of Proserpine is 
similar to Les Limbes. 

If there is an obligation on Swinburne’s part, students 
of literature have the pleasure of noting how one poet 
has derived inspiration from another, and yet by following 
his own individual bent has transcended his original. The 
study of the psychological reaction upon the borrower, his 
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display of imaginative power in re-creating and developing 
a motif is very rewarding. On the other hand, if Swin- 
burne was not influenced by Delavigne, the two poems de- 
serve to be compared as illustrating two distinctive literary 
methods of treating similar material. 

Casimir Delavigne (1793-1843) was a member of the 
French Academy, a highly popular dramatist and poet, 
whose work would undoubtedly be known by Swinburne, 
the widely-read student of French literature. Delavigne’s 
Works, finally published in 1845, contained Un Miracle, 
a very mediocre performance, in the main. Chant Premier, 
Le Retour du Bal, relates the death of the only daughter 
of a doting, very worldly mother. Chant Deuxiéme, Les 
Limbes, describes Limbo, whither the maiden went; Chant 
Troisiéme, Jésus Christ dans les Limbes, is a sort of 
Harrowing of Hell; Chant Quatrieéme, Le Retour de 
l’Eqlise, describes the miracle of the daughter’s restora- 
tion to life. Les Limbes far surpasses the other parts, 
possessing charm and distinction in the description of 
the lower world of faint, arrested beauty. 

When The Garden of Proserpine was published in 1866 
in the volume called Poems and Ballads, Les Limbes had 
been before the public for twenty years in Delavigne’s 
collection, Poémes et Ballades sur I’'Italie. The two 
poems may best be compared by means of quotation, for 
space does not permit reprinting them in toto. Les Limbes 
will be found in Poésies de Casimir Delavigne, Paris, 
1856, or in The Oxford Book of French Verse. The 
Garden of Proserpine is included in Payne’s Selected 
Poems of Swinburne, in Page’s British Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and in similar anthologies. 

Les Limbes falls into three rather distinct divisions. 
The first is the description of the natural aspects of Limbo. 


‘ 
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I quote the first four stanzas of the poem. 


1. 


3. 


Comme un vain réve du matin, 

Un parfum vague, un bruit lointain, 

C’est je ne sais quoi d’incertain 
Que cet empire; 

Lieux qu’d peine vient éclairer 

Un jour qui, sans rien colorer, 

A chaque instant prés d’expirer, 
Jamais n’expire. 


Partout cette demi-clarté 

Dont la morne tranquillité 

Suit un crépuscule d’été, 
Ou de l’aurore, 

Fait pressentir que le retour 

Va poindre au céleste séjour, 

Quand la nuit n’est plus, quand le jour 
N’est pas encore! 


Ce ciel terne, ot manque un soleil, 
N’est jamais bleu, jamais vermeil; 
Jamais brise, dans ce sommeil 
De la nature, 
N’agita d’un frémissement 
La torpeur de ce lac dormant, 
Dont l’eau n’a point de mouvement, 
Point de murmure. 


L’air n’entr’ouvre sous sa tiédeur 
Que fleurs qui, presque sans odeur, 
Comme les lis ont la candeur 
De V’innocence; 
Sur leur sein ple et sans reflets 
Languissent des oiseaux muets: 
Dans le ciel, l’onde et les foréts, 
Tout est silence. 


The first stanza of The Garden is as follows: 


Here, where the world is quiet; 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 
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I watch the green field growing 

For reaping folk and sowing, 

For harvest-time and mowing, 
A sleepy world of streams. 


The reader will note at once the likeness of the eight 
line stanza form, and more particularly the similarity of 
cadence in the two poems. Although the French poem is 
written in tetrameter, with lines four and eight in dimeter, 
while Swinburne uses trimeter throughout, the effects are 
almost the same, because of the harmonious use of feminine 
ending. Even where the French may technically require 
a final stress, the normal pronunciation of the words makes 
the accents at the end of the lines as hovering and tentative 
as are the natural beauties described in the verses. The 
abuse of alliteration by Swinburne owes nothing to the 
French. 

These stanzas illustrate the typical likenesses and diff- 
erences in the work of the two poets. Five of Swinburne’s 
lines are, as will be seen later, evidently suggested by 
Delavigne, while three lines (5, 6, 7) are not. The French 
poet is describing a Catholic world, while Swinburte is 
picturing a world presided over by a Roman goddess whose 
symbols are the corn, the poppy, and the swallow. Dela- 
vigne is objective and inclined to catalogue descriptive 
effects, but Swinburne constantly emphasizes the subjec- 
tive element, and always selects very distinctive details 
to heighten the illusion of his description. Whatever the 
English poet borrows he re-shapes in individual fashion. 

Turning now to the points of resemblance, it will be 
convenient to follow the French poem stanza by stanza, 
indicating by quotation from the English what lines seem 
reminiscent of the French. 

Swinburne, like Delavigne, devotes several stanzas to 
describing the physical aspects of the lower world. Like 
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Delavigne he begins with a simile intended to bring out 
the scene of quiet and repose. To Delavigne the empire 
is like an empty dream, a vague fragrance, a distant sound, 
or something doubtful, indeterminate. To Swinburne it 
is a world of quiet where even feeling is as spent as 
waves and winds. “ Vain réve” seems to have become 
“doubtful dreams of dreams”; “ bruit” may, possibly, 
have turned into “riot.” In stanzas one and two Dela- 
vigne depicts the slow alteration of light, an image which 
Swinburne appears to condense into these lines which 
occur in a later section of the poem: 
All night till light is born; 
And like a soul belated, 
In hell and heaven unmated, 


By cloud and mist abated 
Comes out of darkness morn. 


Delavigne’s third stanza is evidently the source of 


Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light: 

Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight— 


where “ shaken” is a happy rendering of “ frémissement,” 
and the last line is very close to: “ point de mouvement, 
point de murmure.” Is it not significant that the sequence 
of ideas in Swinburne’s four lines is the same as in Dela- 
vigne’s stanza? May not 


Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
have been suggested by Delavigne’s lines? And do not 


“ Ce sommeil de la nature ” and “ce lac dormant ” appear, 
in Swinburne’s first stanza, 


A sleepy world of streams— 1? 
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The fourth stanza of the French poem speaks of the 
presence of those flowers only which like the lily are 
white as innocence and almost without fragrance. Swin- 
burne, apparently, developed this much more effectively 
and specifically : 

But no such winds blow hither, 


And no such things grow here. 


No growth of moor or coppice, 
No heather-flower or vine, 
But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine, 

Pale beds of blowing rushes 

Where no leaf blooms or blushes 

Save this whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine. 


Here the pallor of growing things is accentuated, 
although Swinburne adds to the effect by independent 
touches that give contrast. The presence of pale flowers 
over which silent birds droop is mentioned by Delavigne, 
and Swinburne in a stanza towards the end of his poem 
seems to recall this, when he writes :— 


Where summer songs ring hollow 
And flowers are put to scorn. 


It should be observed that the idea of silence in the 
world is the climax of the French poet’s description, while 
in Swinburne’s poem it is the initial idea: 


Here, where the world is quiet. 


Delavigne’s second division describes the dwellers in 
the lower world: 


5. Loin de Dieu, 1A, sont renfermés 
Les milliers d’étres tant aimés, 
Qu’en ces bosquets inanimés 

La tombe envoie. 
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Le calme d’un vague loisir, 

Sans regret comme sans désir, 

Sans peine comme sans plaisir, 
C’est 1 leur joie. 


La, ni veille ni lendemain! 
Ils n’ont sur un bonheur prochain, 
Sur celui qu’on rappelle en vain, 
Rien A se dire. 
Leurs sanglots ne troublent jamais 
De l’inaltérable paix; 
Mais aussi leur rire jamais 
N’est qu’un sourire. 


Sur leurs doux traits que de pfleur! 

Adieu cette fraiche couleur 

Qui de baiser leur joue en fleur 
Donnait l’envie! 

De leurs yeux, qui charment d’abord, 

Mais dont aucun éclair ne sort, 

Le morne éclat n’est pas la mort, 
N’est pas la vie. 


Rien de bruyant, rien d’agité 
Dans leur triste félicité! 
Ils se couronnent sans gaité 
De fleurs nouvelles. 
Ils se parlent, mais e’est tout bas; 
Ils marchent, mais c’est pas A pas; 
Ils volent, mais on n’entend pas 
Battre leurs ailes. 
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Swinburne also describes the aspect and mood of those 
who dwell below. With Delavigne’s 


la, sont renfermés 
Les milliers d’étres tant aimés, 
Qu’en ces bosquets inanimés 


may be compared various lines, such as 


and 


There go the loves that wither, 


Pale, without name or number, 
In fruitless fields of corn. 
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The general sense of the four French stanzas seems to be 
summed up in the following lines by Swinburne, where 
he emphasizes the listless calm, the peace, the absence of 
desire: 


We are not sure of sorrow, 

And joy was never sure; 
To-day will die to-morrow; 

Time stoops to no man’s lure; 
And love, grown faint and fretful 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 

Weeps that no loves endure. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free. 


And also: 


I am tired of tears and laughter, 
And men that laugh and weep; 
Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 
I am weary of days and hours, 
Blown buds of barren flowers, 
Desires and dreams and powers 
And every thing but sleep. 


Analyzing the lines one sees the first line of Delavigne’s 
sixth stanza reappearing in 


To-day will die to-morrow. 


Lines two and three of the French have an antithesis that 
probably suggested 


We are not sure of sorrow, 
And joy was never sure. 


In reading Delavigne did not Swinburne, by a flash of 
suggestion, think of the adjective “sure” when he saw 
the preposition “sur”? Such things do influence poets. 
The other lines in this French stanza may have suggested 


With lips but half regretful 


ag 
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and the passage about “ tears and laughter.” The seventh 
stanza has some distinct pictures, imitated by Swinburne. 
Paleur ” is reproduced in 


Pale, without name or number. 


The rest of the stanza is really given in 


Though one were fair as roses, 
His beauty clouds and closes— 


where Swinburne has combined the images of the passing 
of the fresh color and the clouding of the eyes. In the 
cighth stanza of the French is the reference to the crown- 
ing with flowers. Swinburne, later on, pictures Proser- 
pine as “crowned.” The image of noiseless wings may 
have some kinship to 


The old loves with wearier wings. 


The third division of Delavigne’s poem has less relation 
to Swinburne, although there are some significant resem- 
blances. Delavigne pictures a feminine figure who is the 
centre of interest, a timid maiden who is afraid to mingle 
with other shades. 

Belle enfant, calme tes douleurs; 

La sont des fruits, 14 sont des fleurs 
Dont tu disposes. 

Laisse-toi tenter, et, crois-moi, 

Cueille ces roses sans effroi; 


Car, bien que p&ales comme toi, 
Ce sont des roses. 


But the maiden still weeps, and the last stanza of the 
French is: 


Dieu permet-il qu’un souvenir 

Laisse ton ceur entretenir 

D’un bien qui ne peut revenir 
L’idée amére? 
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“— Oui, je me souviens du passé, 
Du berceau vide o0 j’ai laissé 
Mon réve a peine commencé, 

Et de ma mere.” 


Swinburne, also, pictures a feminine figure, the centre 
of all things, but she is dominant, not fearful. 


Pale, beyond porch and portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold immortal hands; 
Her languid lips are sweeter 
Than love’s who fears to greet her 
To men that miz and meet her 
From many times and lands. 


Forgets the earth her mother, 
The life of fruits and corn. 


Here the italicized words have some kinship with the 
French. The word mix in Swinburne is far more intel- 
ligible if we remember the lines from Delavigne, 


Qui ne méle pas A leurs jeux 
Ses ailes blanches. 


In concluding, Delavigne and Swinburne differ essen- 
tially. Swinburne asserts vehemently that there is no 
return to life: 


Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 


The relationships between the two poems may be 
summed up thus: The theme of each poem is the lower 
world; the development of the theme, in each poem, pro- 
ceeds from a description of the natural aspects to a de- 
scription of the wan, listless beings who inhabit this lower 
world, and concludes in a third section depicting a central 
feminine figure who is surrounded by 


Dead dreams of days forsaken. 


‘ 
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The philosophy of the two poets is entirely different, 
the imagery of the two poems has many resemblances. In 
every stanza of The Garden of Proserpine there is some 
phrase, line, or idea, which is similar to something in Les 
Limbes. There are some interesting instances of similar 
juxtaposition of detail, or phrase; and in stanza structure, 
cadence, melody, description of tenuous, hesitant beauty, 
the poems have a certain agreement. 

May not the history of the creation of The Garden of 
Proserpine be as follows? Swinburne, who had been at 
work on The Hymn to Proserpine, where the doctrine of 
annihilation is vividly expressed, may have read Dela- 
vigne’s poem. Certain lines and stanzas perhaps remained 
indelibly impressed upon his memory, and the music of 
the lines haunted him. Did he not blend the traditional 
home of Pluto, presided over by the pagan divinities, with 
elavigne’s Jambo, making a poem highly distinctive and 
vivid ? 


Martrua Harte SHackrorp. 
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V.—THE ROMANTICISM OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


The naturalistic reaction against Romanticism was a 
more or less conscious return to classical models.’ Ro- 
mantic diffuseness was banished. The limpid prose of the 
classical conteurs came back to its own. The ideal of the 
naturalistic novelist was to maintain a classical, imper- 
sonal point of view, which rendered impossible the gushing 
of Romantic lyricism. Nineteenth-century science, heir 
to the raison of Rousseau’s enemies, the philosophes, re- 
placed Romantic emotion. Disdaining the fantastic plots 
of the Romanticists, the naturalists tended to make of their 
novels merely a series of scenes, like Le Sage, and like 
Marivaux. 

Of such naturalism, the purest representative was Guy 
de Maupassant. David-Sauvageot compares his style to 
that of Racine and of Moliére.* Jules Lemaitre finds in 
Bel-Ami the clearness and concision of expression which 
characterized the French novelists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.* According to Georges Pellissier, his common sense 
and sane powers of observation rank him at once among 
the great French classical authors.* 

Maupassant’s literary form reflects the influence of 
Flaubert, whose passion for an abstract “beau pur, un 
beau de toute éternité” ° led him to admire unreservedly 
the classical technique of Boileau. ‘“ Ce vieux crofton de 


*“ La composition classique est plus voisine de la terre, et partant 
plus prés de nous [t. e., the realists],” A. David-Sauvageot, in Petit 
de Julleville’s Langue et littérature francaise, vu, p. 11. 

? Ibid., p. 17. 
* Revue bleue (3d series, no. 26), XLII, p. 802 (June 29, 1889). 
*Petit de Julleville, op. cit., p. 219. 
* Journal des Goncourt, 1, p. 159. 
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Boileau,” wrote Flaubert, “ vivra autant que qui que ce - 
svit, parce qu’il a su faire ce qu’il a fait.” * Hence for 
seven years Flaubert inexorably consigned the imperfect 
rontes and nouvelles of his pupil to the waste-basket. “ Le 
talent n’est qu’un long travail,” he would explain, quoting 
Buffon. Maupassant also drew suggestions from Mérimée, 
who was distinguished not only for an objectivity carried 
almost to the point of affectation, but also for his classical 
form, which had an important influence in the transition 
from the diffuseness of the Romanticists to the correctness 
of the naturalists. In his poetic effusions, also, Maupas- 
sant was chiefly influenced by Bouilhet, whose life ambi- 
tion it was to be the author of one brief masterpiece, 
polished like a gem. 

Even more than his master Flaubert, Maupassant 
achieved a reputation for impersonality.?7 Brunetiére de- 
clares that his works are as impersonal as those of the 
classical writers.S Like La Bruyére, he took notes as a 
detached observer.° Unfortunately, Maupassant, unlike 
his friend Marie Bashkirtseff, did not follow the example 
of the Goneourt brothers in publishing his Journal, which 
doubtless would have been as interesting to examine as the 
calepins of the impressionists or the garde-manger which 


*Correspondance (Conard edition), 11, p. 138. 

*“ Par ces théories, Flaubert se rapproche sensiblement de la doc- 
trine classique, et son impassibilité ressemble fort 4 la raison du 
xvite siécle * (G, Lanson, Histoire de la littérature francaise, 1912, 
p. 1074). 

*Revue des deux mondes, LXXxIx (1888), p. 697. Cf. Doumic, 
ibid., 3d series, Cxx (1893), p. 189: “ Aussi l’impersonnalité est-elle 
le caractére qui frappe d’abord dans l’euvre de Maupassant.” 

* According to the testimony of M. Charles Lapierre, Maupassant 
declares that he kept a daily record of the occurrences which struck 
him as important. Cf. A. Lumbroso, Souvenirs sur Maupassant, 
Rome, 1905, p. 612 (Souvenirs intimes de M. Ch. Lapierre). 
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Balzac mentions in his correspondence. Instead, he car- 
ried impersonality to such a degree as to profess that an 
author owes to his readers only his books. On that ground 
he refused to allow not only his notes, but even his photo- 
graph to be published. 

Maupassant was also a classicist by his nearly exclusive 
study of the subject of man. With much gusto he quoted 
the classical motto, “ Je tache que rien de ce qui touche 
les hommes ne me soit ¢tranger.” It was the eternal 
human of Moli¢re, and especially the eternal feminine of 
Racine, which attracted him. 

In his observation of the human species, Maupassant, 
following the classicists, concentrated his attention upon 
the rational adult. In his writings we find no such joy in 
innocent babes as is expressed in poems like Hugo’s Lors- 
que l'enfant parait, no such idealization of childhood as dis- 
tinguishes Rousseau’s Emile. The children who play im- 
portant parts in his stories are not quite as rare as the 
Louisons of the seventeenth century, but are apt to be 
confronted at an early age with the mysteries which belong 
to years of maturity. Little Simon, in le Papa de Simon, 
suffers cruelly because he is not treated like other boys. 
La petite Roque is the victim of a criminal assault at the 
age of twelve. (Chdéli, and her companions, ranging be- 
tween the ages of six and eight years, are already inmates 
of an Oriental harem. Children are mentioned frequently 
enough, as in Je Bapteme, le Petit, wne Famille, ete., but 
are usually described not for themselves, but for the effect 
which they produce upon adults. Where they are not 
frankly regarded as a calamity, they are apt to be treated 
as part of the mechanism of the plot, like Astyanax and 
Joas. 

By his very realism, Maupassant resembles the classi- 
cists. His master Flaubert had recognized the classical 


* 
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principle of selection in art, and had thus tended to a real- 
ism which made of him what Faguet calls “ une maniére 
de Le Sage, plus pénétrant, plus vigoureux et plus amer. 

_ .’ 10 Maupassant also, departing from the photographic 
art of the impressionists, attempted a realism which was 
“truer than truth itself.” Therefore Zola was justified in 
comparing him with Moliére, La Fontaine, ete., “ ceux qui 
sont la raison et la lumiére de notre littérature. . . .” ™ 

Is it actually true, then, as critics have declared, that no 
lingering traces of Romanticism remain in Maupassant ? ?? 

The answer to this question involves the perplexing 
problem of finding a definition for Romanticism.’* On 
the one hand, shall we side with those who maintain that 
the Romantic spirit is something which we have always 
with us, sapping our reason by its sentimental riot, and 
paralyzing our wills by its fatalism??* On the other hand, 


“E. Faguet, Flaubert in Grands écrivains francais (1913), p. 41. 

“Maupassant, (Luvres posthumes (Conard edition), 1, p. 223. 

* Bruneti@re says that he is “ plus naturaliste que Flaubert lui- 
méme, en qui le romantique a subsisté jusqu’A son dernier jour, et 
les petits chefs-d’euvre du naturalisme contemporain, c’est parmi 
les nouvelles de M. de Maupassant que l’on les trouvera” (Revue des 
deux mondes, LXXXIXx [1888], p. 697). Faguet writes: “Si l’on veut 
plus tard étudier le réalisme bien en lui-méme, soustraction faite de 
tout ce qui n’est lui, on éliminera peu A peu, les uns aprés les autres, 
seulement tous les romanciers du XTXe siécle, et l’on ne retiendra 
que Maupassant comme nous ayant donné le réalisme ‘tout pur. . .” 
(Revue bleue, tm, July 15, 1893). Pellissier observes: “. . . il 
est le plus naturaliste de nos romanciers, ou pluté6t le seul vraiment 
naturaliste”’ (Petit de Julleville, op. cit., vim, p. 214). Lanson, in 
a chapter having as one of its captions “Guy de Maupassant: un 
vrai, complet, pur réaliste,” declares: “La répression de la sensi- 
bilité, étude sévére de Vobjet, ne coftaient aucune peine A Guy de 
Maupassant ” (op. cit., p. 1084). 

* See H. A. Beers, English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, 
Chapter 1. 

* Pierre Lasserre, le Romantisme francais (1911), p. 541. 
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shall we join the party of those who believe that Romanti- 
cism was a movement which came to a head in France 
about 1830, furnished the inspiration for the greatest 
French literature and art during the nineteenth century, 
and was as good as dead about 1845% We have a wide 
range of choice; for the definitions of Romanticism are 
nearly as numerous as the authors who have written on the 
subject. Scientific critics who attempt to discuss it appar- 
ently become imbued with its spirit, and define it lyrically, 
in terms that fit their own feelings and emotions. 

If we are to accept any of the broader definitions of 
Romanticism, we shall inevitably become involved in a 
discussion which is growing as trite as it has always been 
fruitless. Ever since Flaubert confessed that he felt with- 
in himself two men, one realistic, the other Romantic, 
there has been an endless series of' books and pamphlets 
establishing to the author’s satisfaction the Romanticism 
of various realistic, and classical authors. Zola was of 


course one of the first objects of attack. The Romantic 
side of his “ naturalism ” had early been exposed by Flau- 
bert himself, and Zola had pleaded guilty. Numerous 
critics have since pointed out Romantic tendencies in those 
apostles of the histoire vraie, the Goncourt brothers, while 
Racine, St. Francis of Assisi, et al., have received similar 


denunciation. 

Doubtless this deluge of indictments may be attributed 
in part, at least, to the conflicting definitions of Romanti- 
cism. Yet, even if we accept the term in its most classical 
sense, and confine its meaning to the principles of the 
Préface de Cromwell and of the second Cénacle, it still 
denotes a literary field which nurtured to an astonishing 
degree the seeds of its own destruction. If it is probable 
that few elements of Romanticism, so understood, could 
not be discovered in classicism, it is certain that Romanti- 
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cism, as defined by Hugo, contained all the elements of 
naturalism. 

In order to arrive at a common understanding of terms, 
let us select from the number of classical qualities which, 
as we have seen, are frequently credited to Maupassant, two 
upon which there is practical unanimity of opinion: (1) 
lis realism, in the selective sense of the term; (2) his 
impersonality. It is as a sort of corollary to these two 
propositions in particular that critics have harmoniously 
advanced the assertion that Maupassant was the least 
ltomantie of all the realists. We have thus the clue for a 
double-barreled definition of Romanticism, which, though 
arbitrary, will have at least the advantage of being appro- 
priate to the occasion. The first term of our definition is 
suggested by M. Faguet, according to whose analysis “ le 
‘ond du romantisme c’est l’horreur de la réalité et le désir 
ardent d’y échapper. Le romantisme est essentiellement 
romanesque.”” 1° The second term will be taken from M. 
Lanson, who, in common with many other critics, feels 
that Romanticism is essentially lyrical, or subjective.’® 
Accordingly, all that is realism (in the selective sense of 
the term intended by Maupassant himself), all that is 
objectivity will be assigned summarily to the category of 
realism; all that is “horreur de la réalité,” all that is 
subjectivity, will be similarly assigned to the category of 
Romanticism, 

No claim is here advanced that the long-sought defi- 
nition of Romanticism is thus formulated for the first 
time. Our one advantage is that, while using the word 
Romanticism in no strange or unusual sense, we succeed 
in making of it merely a convenient symbol for two qual- 
ities in which Maupassant was universally conceded to 


“E. Faguet, Flaubert, cit., p. 28. * G. Lanson, op. cit., p. 930. 
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be eminently lacking. The two terms of the definition 
will be found to supplement each other. For example, 
exactly what is the “ horreur de la réalité¢” 

It is obvious that a considerable portion of Maupas- 
sant’s work deals with unreality. In stories like le Horla 
and Lui he treats the subject of hallucination. In Qui 
sait? he expresses doubt as to whether or not he may have 
been “le jouet d’une étrange vision.” Around the phan- 
tom of la petite Roque centers the entire action of that 
tale of madness and remorse. Superstition, and even the 
supernatural, occupy an important place in his writings. 
The hero of l’Apparition ean find no logical explanation 
for his adventure, the uncanny wolf in un Loup is en- 
dowed with nearly human faculties, while Misti is the 
tale of a cat having human passions. There are also in- 
stances, too frequent to enumerate, where the author is 
concerned with an emotionalism which runs counter to 
reason. It is a vast world of unreality which Maupassant 
discloses to his readers. Does he therefore become by 
definition Romantic ? 

By the second term of our definition, the answer is in 
the negative, provided he maintains an impartial, objective 
point of view—the classical impersonality on which critics 
have insisted in connection with Maupassant. As David- 
Sanvageot remarks, realism may properly be a study of 
the nightmares of delirium tremens. However, let the 
author cease to study such examples of the vagaries of the 
human intellect as mere phenomena, and attempt to inter- 
vene personally in his narrative to prejudice the feelings 
of his reader—he has failed as a realist, because he has 
sacrificed that impersonality which is absolutely essential 
to his success. 

For example, Maupassant is a realist so long as, from 
the point of view of a detached observer, he depicts in 


é 
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le Testament M. de Bourneval, an avowed Rousseauist, 
who knows by heart the Contrat social and the Nouvelle 
/léloise. But when Maupassant, speaking through the 
mouth of the supposed narrator of the story, declares him- 
self violently in favor of Rousseauism, because of its 
* bouleversement—de notre morale imbécile,” 17 he demon- 
strates that he himself is a prejudiced witness, guilty of 
special pleading, and of precisely the kind of emotionalism 
of which le Testament is supposed to be an objective study. 
llis effort to work upon the feelings of the reader is 
especially manifest at the conclusion of the story: 

* Eh bien, je dis que le testament de ma mére est une des choses 
les plus belles, les plus loyales, les plus grandes qu’une femme puisse 


accomplir. N’est-ce pas votre avis?” 
Je lui tendis les deux mains: “ Oui, certainement, mon ami.” * 


The answer to the question as to what extent Maupas- 
sant was Romantic will be found, however, to depend 
somewhat on general considerations. Shall we limit 
realism to the narrow meaning understood by the author, 
as referring only to the immediate present, to the world 
of sense and flesh? Or shall we understand it in a broader 
way, as embracing the universe of sense and of flesh, of 
the past as well as of the present ? 

I. Let us first meet the author on his own grounds 
and consider realism only in the narrow meaning which 
he intended. If we so confine our observations, we shall 
find that on the whole he gives a greater impression of 
reality than any other French fiction writer of the nine- 
teenth century. Nevertheless, a close examination will 
reveal certain Romantic tendencies even here—both in 
his fundamental point of view and in matters of technique, 


* Le Testament, in Contes de la bécasse, pp. 159, 160. 
* Thid., p. 165. 
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such as his style and his methods of assembling materials. 
In his point of view, as we have already begun to note, 
there was frequently a subjective tendency, an exaggerated 
ego. This excessive emphasis on the mot in his writings 
is proved, (1) by the author’s expressed revolt against his 
mission in life; (2) by the manner in which he carries that 
spirit of revolt beyond the bounds of his own personality, 
and puts it into the mouths of his characters—especially 
when it is a question of a revolt against law and society in 
favor of the instincts; (3) by his pleas for emotional 
justice, the logical result of his championship of the 
instinets against the reason—the author’s purpose being, 
here in particular, clearly propaganda, not an objective 
study of character; (4) by his occasional revels in the 
emotionalism of dreams, which he prefers to the harshness 


of waking reality. 
These four headings under which I purpose to divide 
the manifestations of Maupassant’s subjectivity will now 


be discussed separately. 
1. The author’s exaggerated ego is very apparent in the 


little manifesto which he issued regarding his mission in 
life. Like Hugo, who called himself the lighthouse of 
mankind and the * Memnon” of Napoleon’s “ soleil,’ he 
feels that an author has a calling which obliges him to 
enlighten his fellows. If Musset has the figure of a poet 
eating his heart out in order to provide verses for humanity, 


as the pelican dies for its young, so Maupassant makes a 


painful confession of the suffering which his destiny as 


a man of letters causes him: 


Je porte en moi cette seconde vue qui est en méme temps toute la 
force et toute la misére des écrivains. J’éeris parce que je comprends, 


et je souffre de tout ce qui est parce que je le connais trop—et surtout 
parce que sans le pouvoir gofiter je le regarde en moi-méme dans le 
miroir de ma pensée. 
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(Qu’on ne nous envie pas, mais qu’on nous plaigne, car voici en quol 
homme de lettres différe de ses semblables. .. 


2, The number of Maupassant’s stories in which his 
characters are evidently his mouthpiece, and in which 
the purpose of the author appears to be propaganda rather 
than an undistorted reflection of the truth, is considerable. 
The refrain is always the same: a Rousseauistic revolt 
against all that tends to repress instincts and passions, 
for the sake of which he invariably enters the lists against 
classica] ratson, 

In the following passage, he pleads for the primitive 
savage idealized by Rousseau and his followers: 

On a fait des lois qui combattent nos instincts, il le fallait; mais 
les instinets toujours sont les plus forts, et on a tort de leur résister, 
puisqu’ils viennent de Dieu, 'tandis que les lois ne viennent que des 


hommes,” 


Maupassant attacks not only man-made laws, in the 
name of a naturalistic Deity that would be acceptable to 
the viear of Savoy, but also man-made conventionality, 
the propriety of the honnéte homme: 

C’était vraiment une image admirable et naive de la passion simple, 
de la passion charnelle et pudique cependant, telle que la nature 


avait mise dans les @tres avant que l’homme left compliquée et 
défigurée par toutes les nuances du sentiment.” 


Sponsor as he is for all the instinets, he reserves his 
most sympathetic treatment for the paternal instinct, 
which in his work plays a weightier réle than that of 
motherhood. In fact, the paternal instinct becomes in his 
writings a sort of hobby, which he lugs in on every possible 
oceasion. The first of the stories entitled le Baptéme ** 


* Sur Veau, p. 80. 
* Les Conseils d’une grand’mére, in la Maison Tellier, p. 283. 
* Berthe, in Yvette, pp. 264-265. ™ Miss Harriet, pp. 245-253. 
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is a case in point. More than one reader of this conte has 
been rather taken aback by its unexpected conclusion, 
where the guests at a christening find the priest, whose 
desire for offspring of his own must forever go unsatisfied, 
sobbing over the bedside of the child. The reader’s sense 
of surprise is apt to persist, even after he reviews the ap- 
parently logical development which the author has given to 
his narrative here, as always. If we go further into the 
matter, and consider some of Maupassant’s other stories, 
we shall reach the conclusion that the dénotmment of le 
Baptéme is only another instance of the author’s tendency 
to create characters not objectively, but as spokesmen for a 
favorite theory. In un Fils, the father of a degraded son 
is represented as declaring: “ Et je sens, parfois, d’intolé- 
rables envies de l’embrasser.” 7° It is in his instinct of 
paternity that Mme Parent is able to afflict her husband 
most eruelly.24 Also, in Clatr de lune, the author alludes 
feelingly to “ ceite sensation de paternité qui sommeille 
en tout homme.” 5 

3. Before taking up the third heading under which our 
author’s subjectivity is here treated, namely his pleas for 
emotional justice, let us glance for a moment at his 
biography, which will confirm our suspicion that in him, 
as in the author of Salammbo and of la Tentation de 
Saint Antoine, there was a latent Romanticism. In 1876, 
we find him actually attempting an historical novel, the 
Princesse de Béthune, in detiance of Zola’s ideas regarding 


* Contes de la bécasse, p. 212. 

*M. Parent, in the collection of that title, pp. 44 ff. 

* Clair de lune, in the collection of that title, p. 6. Cf. la Confes- 
sion, in Toine, p. 233: “ Les peres, voyez-vous, n’aiment que plus tard. 
Ils n’ont point la tendresse instinctive et emportée des méres; il faut 
que leur affection s’éveille peu A peu, que leur esprit s’attache par 
des liens qui se nouent chaque jour entre les étres vivants ensemble.” 
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the Thédtre naturaliste.2° After the publication of the 
Svirées de Médan, apparently he recanted. In a letter to 
the director of the Gaulots, he made a vehement attack 
upon the Romanticists, on account of whose influence 
theatrical halls could not tolerate a simple rascal on the 
stage. “ C’est la morale romantique des foules qui force 
souvent les tribunaux 4 acquitter des particuliers et des 
drdlesses attendrissants, mais sans excuse.” 

Despite this plea for classical raison, the scenes of a 
considerable number of Maupassant’s stories are laid in 
the court house. Sometimes the author is comical or 
satirical, but more often his sympathies are most subjec- 
tively on the side of the accused. Virtually without excep- 
tion, the narrative ends with the statement that the accused 
was acquitted. The author’s art is to palliate the crime 
as much as possible in the eyes of the reader. 

In un Parricide, George Louis (no surname), called 
Le Bourgeois, is guilty of siaying his father and mother. 
In the trial he explains that he committed the crime in 
the heat of passion, because his parents had refused to 
recognize him. ‘The case was carried over to the next 
session.2* Warden Cavalier is the hero of le Garde.?® 
Ile finds his nephew poaching on the grounds of his em- 
ployer, M. Boniface, and punishes him severely. For 
revenge, the nephew sets fire to the house where his uncle 
is sleeping. Cavalier, awakened in time, shoots his 
nephew as he scampers away. The jury acquits him. 

Jean-Nicolas Lougére is the cashier de M. Langlais. As 


* Correspondance, in Boule de suif, p. xcix (Letter to Flaubert 
dated November 19, 1876). 

* Les Soirées de Médan—Comment ce livre a été fait, in Boule de 
suif, p. 83. 

*Un Parricide, in Contes du jour et de la nuit, pp. 185-195. 

* Le Garde, in Yvette, pp. 233-247. 
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he finds existence monotonous after the death of Mme 
Lougére, he marries the cash-girl of a café. On account 
or her bad influence in the household, Langlais dismisses 
Lougére. Lougére kills his employer with a pair of 
scissors. The jury aquits him.*° 

Rosalie Prudent is acquitted after confessing to having 
murdered her twin children, because her income of twenty 
franes per month is insuflicient for their support. At 
the end of her testimony, half the jury is sobbing.** 

4. The author occasionally strikes a lyrical note as he 
revels in the emotionalism of dreams. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau himself, indulging in delicious vagabond’s 
dreams on the way to the orphanage at Turin to be con- 
firmed, might have written this passage in Julie Romain: 


“ Quoi de plus doux que de songer, en allant 4 grands pas 
sur la route?’ ** Nay, rather the author recalls those 
troubadour dreamers, Jaufre Rudel and Arnaud de 
Marneil, who frankly desire to go on sleeping forever, 
rather than return to waking reality. In Révetl he de- 
clares: “ Ce fut (la réalité n’a pas de ces extases), ce fut 
une seconde, d’un bonheur suraigu et surhumain, idéal.-et 
charnel, affolant, inoubliable.”** The story concludes 
with the words: “ I] n'y a que les réves de bons dans la vie.” 


Let us leave the question of Maupassant’s point of view, 
wherein there are seen to be subjective tendencies. Mat- 


L’ Assassin, in le Rosier de Madame Husson, pp. 113-122. 
* Rosalie Prudent, in la petite Roque, pp. 145-152. The following 

stories of acquittals by juries have comical or satirical elements: 

les Bécasses, in Monsieur Parent, pp. 201-216: Denis, in Miss Har- 

riet, pp. 167-180; une Vente, in le Rosier de Madame Husson, pp- 

99-110; le Trou, in le Horla, pp. 65-76. Au Bois, in Le Horla, pp. 

167-169, has sentimental tendencies. 

“Julie Romain, in la petite Roque, p. 203. 

* Réveil, in Mlle Fifi, p. 132. 
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ters of technique will now be treated under the headings 
of (1) style, and (2) method of assembling materials. 

1. In general it may be remarked that if Maupassant 
fails rather often in the cold objectivity and impressive- 
ness of the elassicist, it is somewhat more difficult to dis- 
cover Romantic tendencies in his nearly impeccable style. 
Like Mérimée, he does not indulge in the orgies of deserip- 
tion which marred the work of Chateaubriand and _ his 
disciples. It is perhaps only by a comparison of Maupas- 
sant’s writings with those of the novelists of the eighteenth 
century that we may observe the impress which the 
Romantic convulsion made upon his style. The non- 
realistic or Romantic qualities of his style will be found 
to consist principally of little tricks, such as (a) exoticism, 
or (b) the pathetic fallacy, which he introduces for the 
sake of dramatic effect. 

(a) Maupassant’s story entitled l’Epingle has the same 
theme as the masterpiece of Abbé Prévost. As Maupassant 
remarks: ‘Cette fille-la, c’est Manon Lescaut revenue. 
(est Manon qui ne pourrait pas aimer sans tromper, 
Manon, pour qui l’amour, le plaisir et l’argent ne font 
quun.. However, Maupassant’s story has an exotic 
setting altogether unknown to the classical conteurs: 

C’était loin, bien loin d'ici, sur une edte fertile et brdlante. Nous 
suivions, depuis le matin, le rivage couvert de récoltes et la mer 
hleue couverte de soleil. Des fleurs poussaient tout prés des vagues, 
des vagues légtres, si donces, endormantes. If faisait chaud; c’était 


une molle chaleur, parfumée de terre grasse, humide et féconde; on 
croyait respirer des germes. 


(b) The author is not content with transporting his 
reader from everyday reality, to a distant shore, with 
enchanted lights and aromas, where anything may happen. 


* L’Epingle, in Monsieur Parent, p. 195. 
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By a sort of pathetic fallacy, he makes these natural 
phenomena accord sympathetically with the progress of 
the story. As the narrative begins, he remarks: “ Le soleil 
baissait . . .” After the conversation has begun, he ob- 
serves: * Derriére nous, le soleil s’enfongait dans la mer, 
jetant sur la cdte un brouillard de feu. Les orangers en 
fleurs exhalaient dans l’air du soir leur arome violent et 
| délicieux. Lui ne voyait rien que moi . . .” At the next 
stage of the story: 

C’était Vheure erépusculaire od le soleil disparu n’éclaire plus la 
terre que par les reflets du ciel. 


Il reprit: 
—Est-ce que Jeanne de Limours vit encore? 


The sunset and the odor of the orange-blossoms mark also 
the conclusion of the tale: 


Voila dix ans que je ne l’ai vue, et je l’aime plus que jamais! 


La nuit s’était répandue sur la terre. Un parfum puissant d’o- 


rangers flottait dans l’air. 


Even further from an unimpassioned reflection of 
reality is the use of the pathetic fallacy in describing the 
forest where la petite Roque was murdered. Maupassant 
speaks of . . . “de grandes larmes versGes par les grands 
arbres tristes qui pleuraient jour et nuit sur la fin de 
Yannée . . . et aussi peut-Ctre sur le crime qu’ils avaient 
vu commettre sous leur ombre, sur l’enfant violée et tuée 
a leur pied.” °° In the same strain Byron, in Childe 
Harold, represents the forest of Ardennes as 


Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
O’er the unreturning brave. . . 


In this connection may be mentioned perhaps an exam- 


* La petite Roque, in the collection of that title, p. 33. 
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ple of Romantie vertigo worthy also of Childe Harold. 
The case in point belongs as much to the instances of 
subjectivity as to those of lack of realism in the style of 
the author. As usual, when he is subjective, the author 
is making a plea for the instincts. In 1u Bots, poor Mme 
Leaurain, with whom the author apparently sympathizes 
on the whole, is far from being coldly objective when she 
views the beauties of natural scenery. She exclaims: 

Moi, quand il fait beau, aussi bien maintenant qu’autrefois, je 
deviens béte a pleurer, et quand je suis a la campagne, je perds la 
tete. La verdure, les oiseaux qui chantent, les blés qui remuent au 


vent, les hirondelles, qui vont si vite, l’odeur de l’herbe, les coqueli- 
cots, les marguerites, tout ca me rend folle! * 


2. Our second consideration in connection with the lack 
of realism in matters of technique is the author’s method 
of assembling his materials. However, this method is 
almost inseparably connected with the nature of the mate- 
rials themselves. The opinion usually held is that Mau- 
passant, making impartial, objective observations, care- 
fully recorded his data in notebooks. As a matter of fact, 
we shall find that some of his materials are not the result 
of original observations at all, but of imitation of other 
authors, some of them unquestionably Romantic. Further- 
more, even where his materials are apparently original, 
there is probably a certain bias in his system of observa- 
tion, as is shown by the frequency with which he comes 
to treat the favorite themes of the Romantic school. 

Before entering into the complicated details connected 
with Maupassant’s method of gathering data, therefore, 
let us glance for a moment in a general way at his choice 
of themes, which alone lays him open to the suspicion 
of a kinship with the chief apostles of Romanticism. 


* Au Bois, in le Horla, p. 165. 
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It is extremely unlikely that our author ever read 
Don Juan. Yet was it his selective realism, or his natural 
affinity for Byron.and the Satanic school which caused 
him to reproduce several scenes in the poem which so 
greatly influenced the French Romanticists of the early 
30's? 

Julia, vainly attempting to resist handsome Don Juan, 


...+ prays the Virgin Mary for her grace, 
As being the best judge of a lady’s case.” 


It was all in vain, for the instant Don Juan appeared 


That night the Virgin was no longer prayed.* 


Mme Walter, seeking to avoid temptation, tries to pray, 
but sees only the curly mustache of “ Bel-Ami.” *° 
When Julia vields: 


A little she strove, and much repented, 
And whispering “I will n’er consent ’’—consented.” 


So Mme Guilleroy, fascinated by Olivier Bertin, 


. voulut crier, lutter, le repousser, mais elle se donnait en se 
débattant, elle l’étreignait en criant: “ Non, non, je ne veux pas.” * 


The boy whose irresistibly handsome features Julia 
varessed ; the man whose check innocent Haidée was con- 
strained to stroke; Antony, who, fascinated Adéle with his 
eye; Bel-Ami, who captured all women, from the courtesan 
at the Folies-Bergéres to the wife of his employer—are of 
one and the same extraordinary genus. Whether examples 
of realism or Romanticism, they stand or fall together. 

The same may be said for the too frequent tales of 
incest in Maupassant’s works, which call to mind the 


* Don Juan, Canto I, LXxv. © Don Juan, I, cxvit. 


1, “ Fort comme la mort, p. 40. 
Bel-Ami, p. 405. 
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Manfreds of the Satanic school, if not the Renés of the 
:mmanuel school. 

We come now to the consideration of another favorite 
theme among the writers of the so-called Romantic school— 
that of the sinful woman ennobled by lofty sentiments in 
general and by love in particular—by an amorous passion 
in Marion Delorme and in la Dame aux camélias, by 
maternal affection in Lucréce Borgia. The theme was 
ouly a variation of the numerous: stories of the outlaw 
purified by love, as in Belvédére, Jean Sbogar, Argow le 
pirate, Bug-Jargal, Hernani, even in les Misérables. 
The avowed Romanticists who treated this theme might 
well claim here, as elsewhere, the Middle Ages as their 
source of inspiration, for had not Guido Guinicelli, in his 
lmor e cor gentile, declared that love, which purifies all 
fhings, can reside only in a noble heart ¢ 

The theme of the rehabilitated courtesan was also treated 
several times by Maupassant. In Boule de suif, the cour- 
tesan is the heroine, society is the offender. In the sequel, 
Mlle Fifi,** the courtesan is vindicated. After killing a 
Prussian officer, for patriotic reasons, she was married by 
a patriot without prejudices who loved her for her splendid 
dced, as well as for herself, and “en fit une dame qui valut 
autant que beaucoup d’autres.” 

sy our definition, was this theme Romantic or realistic ? 

lt appears that it was realistic. We are informed that, 
s) far from being a figment of Romanticism, the heroine 
of Boule de sutf and of Mlle Fifi actually lived, her real 
name being Adrienne Legay.** In fact, a critic who has 
made a most valuable contribution to the collection of 


“A. Lumbroso, Souvenirs sur Maupassant, p. 147 and note 1 
(lEnfance et la jeunesse de Maupassant, by A. Brisson, being an 
interview with Mme de Maupassant). 

“A. Lumbroso, op. cit., pp. 351 ff. 
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documents relative to Maupassant assures us that it would 
have been possible for our author to “inscrire en marge 
le nom exact de la plupart de ses personnages, avec celui 
du hameau, du bourg, théatre de l’action.” ** 

Despite such scrupulous realism, no basis in fact has 
yet been offered for the very essential dénouments of Boule 
de suif and of Mile Fifi. In the case of Boule de surf, 
the only evidence we possess is the indignant denial of the 
heroine.’® As for the other story, it is perhaps significant 
to compare the flourishing lady deseribed at the conclusion 
of Mile Fifi with the real Adrienne Legay, dying in utter 
destitution, or, according to s me reports, committing 
suicide because she was unable to endure her wretched- 


ness. *° 

Are we to believe that the favorable outcome of Mlle 
Fifi was the result of selective realism, or was it merely 
imitation—conscious or unconscious—of Romantic fore- 
bears? Perhaps Maupassant’s own enthusiastic declara- 


tion that “ des filles épousées deviennent en peu de temps 
de remarquables femmes du monde. . . .”’ ** may help to 
determine whether he had his prejudices in the matter. 
Possibly even more light may be turned upon this sub- 
ject by the consideration of Maupassant’s regular method 
of assembling data. Nevertheless, it is here absolutely 
necessary to distinguish between realistic theory and 
realistic eifect. In theory, we shall find upon analysis that 
Maupassant’s method is as fallacious at that of the avowed 
Romanticists. In practice, he is saved from excesses by 
his usually sane powers of observation. Theoretically, he 
professes merely to reproduce faithfully what he has sven 


“Tbid., p. 351. “ Ibid., p. 353. 
“Tbid., p. 147 (Testimony of Mme de Maupassant). 
“ Réponse a M, Albert Wolff, in Mlle Fifi, p. 279. 
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or heard. In theory, at least, he fails, because he is con- 
stantly guilty of juggling his materials to suit himself, or 
perhaps even of altering them altogether. This arbitrary 
handling of supposedly realistic observations in order to 
produce a desired result is especially evident, (a) in his 
complete alteration of his dénotiments; (b) in his mechan- 
ical shifting of episodes or descriptions from one situation 
io another. 

(a) It is small wonder that the dénotiment of Mile Fifi 
does not seem to accord with the facts in the biography of 
Adrienne Legay. Changes of the sort apparent here were 
only a part of the author’s regular procedure. Repeatedly 
he told the same tale with two exactly opposite dénoiments. 
Nor do we have here to deal with mere narratives of adven- 
\ure, Where the outcome may perfectly well be heads or 
tails, according to the eaprice of fate. The conclusion in 
cach case—particularly in that of un Ldche, the last of 
the stories with a double ending to be considered here— 
vas a carefully prepared dénoiment, in which the conduct 
vf the principal actors of the drama was foreshadowed by 
character analysis. The question arises: Was Maupas- 
sant, advoeate of an extra-penetrating realism, actually, to 
adopt an algebraical simile, only the exponent of a sort 

f psychological square-root, for which the result might 
»e equally well either a plus or a minus answer ? 

Let us consider a few examples. 

One of Maupassant’s stories with a double-ending is 
‘ound in Jes Dimanches d’un bourgeois de Paris. It here 
appears that the hero, M. Patissot, on one of his long 
ramps, meets a married couple who have lost their way.*® 
Desiring to be of service, he convinces them by his map 


“Les Dimanches dun bourgeois de Paris, in “uvres posthumes, 
pp. 11 ff. 
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that they are at Versailles, instead of being on their way 
to Rueil, as they suppose. Suddenly the husband, dis- 
covering that he has lost his pocketbook, starts in search 
of it, amid the imprecations of his wife. Patissot con- 
tinues the journey with the wife, but all have agreed to 
meet at Versailles. Eventually Patissot and the lady find 
themselves at Bougival, not at Versailles. At a restaurant 
they take a meal, for which Patissot naturally pays, be- 
cause the lady’s pocketbook has been lost. Then, as she 
is now orientated, she returns homeward, refusing to allow 
the bewildered Patissot to accompany her. 

Four years later, Maupassant republished this story as 
Souvenir.*® In the second version, the incidents, and even 
the language remained almost identical with the original 
up to the dénoument. The resemblance may be observed 


by a comparison of the following passages: 


Les Dimanches d'un bourgeois de 
Paris” 


Devant lui s’ouvrait une ravis- 
sante allée dont le feuillage un 
peu gréle laissait pleuvoir par- 
tout, sur le sol, des gouttes de 
soleil qui illuminaient des mar- 
guerites blanches cachées dans les 
herbes. Elle était allongée inter- 
minablement, et vide, et calme. 

Seul, un gros frelon solitaire 
et bourdonnant la suivait, s’ar- 
rétant parfois sur une fleur qu’il 
inclinait, et repartait presque 
aussit0t pour se reposer encore un 
peu plus loin. Son corps énorme 
semblait en velours brun rayé de 
jaune, porté par des ailes trans- 


Souvenir ™ 


Devant moi, s’ouvrit une ravis- 
sante allée, dont le feuillage un 
peu gréle laissait pleuvoir par- 
tout sur le sol des gouttes du 
soleil qui illuminaient des mar- 
guerites blanches. Elle s’allon- 
geait interminablement, vide et 
calme. Seul, un gros frelon soli- 
taire et bourdonnant la suivait, 
s’arrétait parfois pour boire une 
fleur qui se penchait sous lui et 
repartant presque aussit6t pour 
se reposer encore un peu plus 
loin. Son corps énorme semblait 
en velours brun rayé de jaune, 
porté par des ailes transparentes 


“ Souvenir, in Contes du jour et de la nuit, pp. 261-293. 
” Les Dimanches d'un bourgeois de Paris, cit., pp. 14, 15. 
* Souvenir, cit., pp. 265, 266, 
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parentes, et démesurément pe- et démesurément petites. 
tites. .... Mais tout a coup j’apercus au 


Des qu’il se fut remis debout, bout de Vallée deux personnes, 
il apercut 14-bas, trés loin, deux un homme et une femme, qui ve- 
personnes qui venaient vers lui naient vers moi.... La femme 
en faisant des signes. Une femme en effet agitait son ombrelle, et 
agitait son ombrelle, et un  Tlhomme, en manches de chemise, 
homme, en manches de chemise, la redingote sur un bras, élevait 
portait sa redingote sur son bras. J’autre en signe de détresse. 


The dénotiment of Souvenir, however, is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the original. When the restaurant is 
reached the lady, instead of refusing to allow her cavalier 
to accompany her, consents. 

On another occasion, M. Patissot listens to the unhappy 
story of a Norman whom he meets by chance.** The Nor- 
man relates how he met a certain Victorine, in the street, 
one day. Though she pleased him very much, he dared 
not aecost her, but glanced at her in a manner easily under- 
stood. The next day, meeting her in the same place, he 
was less abashed. He saluted her, and she smiled back. 
The third day he had the courage to address her. She 
consented to go to his house, where they were surprised 
by the young man’s uncle, who disinherited him. The 
cirl fled. 

Four years later, Maupassant reverted to this theme. 
One day, he says, he met a certain Emma in the street. 
A significant look was exchanged. The next day he saw 
her in the same place. Finally he mustered up the courage 
to speak to her. She consented to go to his house. This 
time it was the landlady who surprised them, and the 
conclusion is entirely different from that of the original.®* 

As M. Maynial has already pointed out, the story 


" Les Dimanches d’un bourgeois de Paris, cit., p. 51, ete. 
= La Patronne, in les Seeurs Rondoli, p. 67, ete. 
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entitled un Lache ®* is practically a word for word repro- 
duction of the episode of the duel in Bel-Ami.°° Let us 


compare the following: 


Bel-Ami 


. . « Et ce doute l’envahit, cette 
inquiétude, cette épouvante! Si 
une force plus puissante que sa 
volonté, dominatrice, irrésistible 
le domptait, qu’arriverait-il? 
Oui, que pouvait-il arriver? 

Certes il irait sur le terrain 
puisqu’il voulait y aller. Mais 
s'il tremblait? Mais s’il perdait 
connaissance? Et il songea A sa 
situation, A sa réputation, A son 


Un Lache 


Et ce doute l’envahit, cette in- 
quiétude, cette épouvante; si une 
force plus puissante que sa vo- 
lonté, dominatrice, irrésistible, le 
domptait, qu’arriverait-il? Oui, 
que pouvait-il arriver? Certes il 
irait sur le terrain puisqu’il vou- 
lait y aller. Mais s’il tremblait? 
Mais s’il perdait connaissance? 
Et il songea A sa situation, A sa 
réputation, 2 son nom.” 


avenir.” 


In the duel described in Bel-Ami nobody is hurt, and 
the whole affair is treated rather lightly by the author; 
in un Lache, the dénotiment is a suicide. 

Thus it is evident that in the matter of dénotiments, at 
least, Maupassant was theoretically less realistic than 
many of the chief apostles of the so-called Romantie school, 
because they, in treating historical subjects—in Henri IIT 
et sa cour and in the fantastic Ruy Blas—were obliged 
to create a background that was fairly in accord with well- 
known facts. Indeed, nearly all the historical dramas of 


the Romantic school were more or less prodigious evoea- 
tions of the past. 
to history they have been made the target of a pitiless 


In so far as these dramas were false 
criticism. Maupassant, on the other hand, dealing with 
the more obscure characters of everyday life, was able 
to alter his materials at will and with impunity. 


“Contes du jour et de la nuit, pp. 107-121. See E. Maynial, /a 
Composition dans les romans de Maupassant, in Revue bleue, vol. 
LXxi, p. 607 (Nov. 7, 1903). * Bel-Ami, p. 238. 

* Bel-Ami, pp. 236 ff. "Un Lache, cit., p. 113. 
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(b) The juggling of plots was only the beginning of 
his method. He resorted even more frequently to the 
practice of using certain favorite episodes or descriptions 
over and over again, often without the flimsiest pretext of 
adapting his material to the different situations. In 
fact, in many eases, there was little or no alteration of 
the verbiage from one story or description to another.** 

Only a glimpse at this phase of Maupassant’s work will 
he attempted here, as M. Maynial has already made 
valuable investigations of the use of the nowvelles in 
Maupassant’s novels,°® while the editors of the definitive 
edition have greatly supplemented M. Maynial’s contribu- 
tions, especially in their notes on the Quvres posthumes. 

In the tragic tale entitled l’Aveu, which later appeared 
in the Contes du jour et de la nuit as la Confession, 
\larguerite de Thérelles confesses on her death-bed to the 
murder of Henry de Sampierre, fiancé of her sister 
Suzanne. Beside herself with jealousy, she had accom- 
plished the crime by giving Henry some cakes containing 
ground glass. About four years later, Maupassant re- 
turned to this story, the villain now being a teacher named 
Moiron, who had lost his own children, and was insanely 
jealous of other men whose offspring survived. He utilized 


“Allowance should be made for the fact that repetitions were 
almost inevitable in view of the enormous production of the author— 
more than two hundred short stories in ten years, not to mention 
novels and books of travel. The situation was aggravated by his 
publisher, Victor Havard, who was forever goading him for more 
copy. “Yvette et les 5 contes vont faire un volume de 246 A 250 
pages,” wrote Havard on October 15, 1884; “c’est un peu court pour 
un volume de nouvelles. Et cependant il n’était pas possible de 
‘blanchir’ davantage, car c’est le méme texte que Miss Harriet” 
(A. Lumbroso, op. cit., p. 397). 

“EF. Maynial, op. cit. Cf. ibid., pp. 563 ff. 
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his position to administer to children under his charge 
cakes containing ground glass, with fatal results. 

The enriched courtesan, Mlle Victorine Charlotte 
Cachelin, in l’Héritage, was an excellent business woman. 
In discussing her financial matters she “ racontait sa 
fortune avec la complaisance d’un vieux soldat qui dit ses 
campagnes. Elle énumérait ses achats, les propositions 
qu’on lui avait faites depuis, les plus-values, ete.” ° In 
Divorce, we find Mlle Cachelin’s picture over again. 
Here also the heroine, the wealthy courtesan Mlle Chante- 
frise, had a level head for business affairs. ‘“ Elle en parla 
aussitot en femme pratique, sire d’elle, sire des chiffres, 
des titres, des revenus, des intéréts et des placements.” °* 

In un Million, Léopold Bonnin (Lesable in I’ Héritage ) 
tinds that his wife can only inherit the fortune of her aunt 
in case a child is born within three years. Mme Luneau. 
in le Cas de Madame Luneau, likewise finds that she 
can prevent the property of her deceased husband, 
Anthime Isidore, from reverting to his family, only in 
case a child is born to her within ten months. The 
Frédéric Morel of wn Million (Maze in l’Héritage) plays 
a role similar to that of Hippolyte Lacour in le Cas de 
Madame Luneau.®* 

The descriptions of hallucination in Zwi and in la 
petite Roque have one marked feature in common. In 
Lui, the author relates how he felt an irresistible impulse 
to look again at the arm-chair, in which his spectral visitor 


had appeared to sit.°* In la petite Roque Renardet, 


” La Confession, p. 283. Cf. Moiron, in Clair de lune, pp. 193-204. 

" L’Héritage, in Miss Harriet, p. 71. 

@ Divorce, in le Rosier de Madame Husson, p. 181. 

“Un Million, in Miss Harriet (Appendice), p. 332. Cf. UHéritage 
in the same volume, pp. 39-164, and le Cas de Madame Luneau, in 
le sceurs Rondoli, pp. 153-162. “ Lui, in les Saurs Rondoli, p. 101. 
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resist as he will, is compelled to peer once more through 
the window, where he is well aware that he will behold 
again the phantom of his little victim, lying on the spot 
where the crime was committed.© 

Two stories of illicit love, un Fils and le Pere, are 
alike in their recital of the progress of passion. The 
eighteen-year-old servant girl in un Fils, returning at 
midnight after a deliberate absence, apparently undergoes 
the same inner struggle as Louise, in le Pére, who returns 
to Francois Tessier after nine days. 

In les Bijoux, M. Lantin finds that the jewels acquired 
hy his wife, which he had supposed to be merely paste 
imitations, are really genuine. The famous story entitled 
la Parure, published a year later, furnishes the reverse 
side of the medallion. The necklace of Mme Forestier, 
supposed to be genuine, turns out to be false.*” 

The most striking instance of Maupassant’s repetition 
of episodes has already been pointed out by M. Maynial. 
In une Vie, Jeanne discovers some old love-letters, and 
reads them over with tragic results. This story is found 
also in Pére Milon and in Nos lettres. To this list, Miss 
A. R. Riddell, in her forthcoming thesis on Flaubert and 
Maupassant, adds Suicides, la Veillée, le Pardon, and 
Ordonnance. 

Not only repetitions of themes and plots, but also of 
phraseology were frequent in Maupassant’s writings. It 
was as if he had certain formulas, that never needed to 
be worked over to fit the occasion. Compare the following 


“ La petite Roquqe, in the collection of that title, p. 55. 

“Un Fils, in Contes de la bécasse, pp. 202, 203. Cf. le Pére, in 
Contes du jour et de la nuit, pp. 36, 37. 

"Les Bijoux, in Clair de lune, pp. 139-152. Cf. la Parure, in 
Contes du jour et de la nuit, pp. 57-74. 
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Ficelle: 


La Maison Tellier 


Quand les chevaux furent a 
l’écurie, il y eut ainsi tout le 
long de la grande route une dou- 
ble ligne de guimbardes rustiques, 
charrettes, cabriolets, tilburys, 
chars A bancs, voitures de toute 
forme et de tout Age, penchées 
sur le nez ou bien cul par terre 
et les brancards au ciel.™ 
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descriptions of vehicles in la Maison Tellier and in la 


In une Vie, Mme Adélaide weeps thus: 


MOORE 


La Ficelle 


. comme la vaste cour était 
pleine de véhicules de toute race, 
charrettes, cabriolets, chars A 
banes, tilburys, carrioles innom- 
mables, jaunes de crotte, défor- 
mées, levant au ciel, comme deux 
bras, leurs brancards, ou bien le 
nez par terre et le derriére en 
rawr.” 


. Ses pleurs, des pleurs bruyants poussés comme par un soufflet 
de forge, semblaient lui sortir en méme temps du nez, de la bouche et 
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des yeux... 


fashion: 


Renardet, under stress of emotion, weeps in similar 


. il poussa une sorte d’éternuement bruyant qui lui sortit en 


méme temps par le nez et par la bouche: et tirant son mouchoir de 
sa poche, il se mit 4 pleurer dedans, toussant, sanglotant et se mou- 


chant avec bruit.” 


likewise: 


M. Chantal, in the climax of Mille Perle, breaks down 


I] pleurait d'une facon désolante et ridicule, comme pleure une 


éponge qu’on presse, par les yeux, par le nez et la bouche en méme 


temps. 


Et il toussait, crachait, se mouchait dans le linge 4 craie, 


s’essuyait les yeux, éternuait, recommencait A couler par toutes les 
fentes de son visage, avec un bruit de gorge qui faisait penser aux 


gargarismes.” 


Une Vie, p. 83. 


“La Maison Tellier, in the collection of that title, p. 29. 
“La Ficelle, in Miss Harriet, p. 218. 


" La petite Roque, in the collection of that title, p. 18. 


"Mile Perle, in la petite Roque, p. 136. 
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‘The following description of flies crawling over a corpse 
is found in En famille: 

_et sur le drap, sur la face aux yeux fermés, sur les deux 
mains allongées, des petites mouches grimpaient, allaient, venaient, 
se promenaient sans cesse, visitaient la vieille, attendant leur heure 


procha ine. 


In la petite Roque, this description becomes more 
detailed, and a witticism is added: 

... Une grosse mouche A ventre bleu, qui se promenait le long 
d'une cuisse, s’arréta sur les taches de sang, repartit, remontant tou- 
jours, pareourant le flane de sa marche vive et saccadée, grimpa sur 
un sein, puis redescendit pour explorer l’autre, cherchant quelque 
chose & boire sur cette morte. Les deux hommes regardaient ce point 
noir errant. 

Le médecin dit: “Comme e’est joli, une mouche sur la peau. Les 
dames du dernier siécle avaient bien raison de s’en coller sur la 
figure. Pourquoi a-t-on perdu cet usage-li?”** 


The taking of an oath in rustic communities is described 
always with the same formula. In Ja Ficelle: “ Le pay- 
sin [Maitre Hauchecorne], furieux, leva la main, cracha 
de pour attester son honneur .. In Tribunaux 
rustiques, Isidore “ léve la main et crache de cété pour 
appuyer son serment.”7® Satan and Saint Michel, in 
la Légende du Mont-Saint-Michel, made a bargain in like 
manner: “ T]s se tapérent dans la main, crachérent de cété 
pour indiquer que l’affaire était faite...” 7 

Some of the repetitions of scenes in Maupassant’s writ- 
ings were due to a trick of style which he had learned 
from Mérimée. In order to avoid appearing in his narra- 
tive, Mérimée would pretend that his story was written 
by another author (Clara Gazul and La Guzla), that he 


" En famille, in la Maison Tellier, p. 173. 
“La petite Roque, cit., p. 17. % Monsieur Parent, p. 181. 
* La Ficelle, cit., p. 222. ™ Clair de lune, p. 107. 
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was merely publishing a document that he had discovered 
(lV’Abbé Aubain), or perhaps that the story was related to 
him by an acquaintance—by a military friend, as in 
l’Enlévement de la redoute, by a bandit encountered dur- 
ing an archeological expedition, as in Carmen. In his 
short stories, this device reduced itself to the fiction of an 
assembly of guests, one of whom related the narrative. 
Not like Mérimée for the sake of impersonality, but for 
dramatic effect, Maupassant often resorted to this device. 
It had the advantage that the author was able to depict 
the effect of his narrative upon an audience, whose re- 
marks, reported at the close of the story, were usually in 
the same strain. A woman observes, at the end of 
un Loup: “ C’est égal, c'est beau d’avoir des passions 
pareilles.” 7% In un Fils, the senator makes a similar 
observation.*” With sentimental conviction, a woman ex- 
claims at the conclusion of le Bonheur: “ Qu’ importe! 
elle fut heureuse.”’ 8° The one dissenting voice is that of 
a hunter of robust frame who exclaims, in une Veuve: 
“N’est-ce pas malheureux d’étre sentimental 4 ce 
point Ja! ” 

To sum up: great were the liberties that the “ realists” 
took with plots, character, and verbiage, even when they 
seemed to be reporting faithfully the events which fell 
under their observation, and the worst offender of all in 
this respect was Maupassant, by common consent the 
purest of the “realists.” It would appear indeed to be 
a sort of law that the greater an author’s reputation for 
realism, the more he juggles his materials. On the other 
hand, the more “ Romantic” an author is, the greater is 


* Le Loup, in Clair de lune, p. 44. 
"Contes de la bécasse, p. 213. 
* Contes du jour et de la nuit, p. 87. "Clair de lune, p. 124. 
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lis insistence on a skeleton of fact—the wildly imagina- 
tive Dumas pére being the most assiduous of all in his use 
of historical documents. 

‘There is doubtless a reason behind this curious phenome- 
uon. The true quarrel of the “ realists” with the “ Ro- 
manticists” was not over the question of realism at all, 
but of method of documentation. The “ Romanticists ” 
got their materials from everywhere, but most often from 
printed records. ‘They were frequently rather scrupulous 
in their regard for accuracy, and it was no mere accident 
that the great “ Romantic” historian Michelet was one 
ot the chief advocates of the scientific method of consult- 
ing the sources directly. The “ realists,” on the other hand, 
desired to banish all written sources, and to record only 
what had been actually observed recently—ostensibly the 
laboratory method carried into literature. Yet materials 
obtained from hearsay were accepted quite as readily as 
what they themselves had jotted down on their pads. For 
example, M. Charles Lapierre suggested to Maupassant 
the idea of la Maison Tellier, and furnished him the plot 
of Ce cochon de Morin, while Monsieur Joseph Aubourg, 
propriétatre-cultivateur, used to amuse Maupassant with 
funny stories about Longueville, near Dieppe, and was 
tus the source for Je Crime du Pére Boniface, le Lapin, 
and Bottelle.®? 

Evidently the stories obtained from hearsay could not 
possibly be so accurately recorded, so “ realistic” in any 
true sense, as the more carefully controlled historical 
documents of the “ Romanticists.” They were acceptable 
to the “ realists,” none the less, simply because they were 
derived from some sort of observation—not read in books. 
One reason, then, why Maupassant qualifies as the most 


@ A. Lumbroso, op. cit., pp. 358-360. 
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‘“ yealistic ” of modern Trench prose writers was that he 
had undoubtedly read least of them all. 

Even Maupassant occasionally fell from grace, how- 
ever, and used materials that were in no sense drawn 
directly from life, but were borrowed from Balzac, Bourget, 
and especially Flaubert, as I attempt to show in a forth- 
coming paper on the Literary Relationships of Maupas- 
sant. So far as realistic theory was concerned, therefore, 
Maupassant might easily have written tales as wildly 
fantastic as the nelodramas of Maturin and Lewis. ‘That 
he did not fall into some of the excesses committed by his 
contemporaries in the name of realism—by the Goncourts 
in Mme Gervaisais, by Daudet in l’Evangéliste—was due 
to his naturally sane powers of observation, not to the 
lecons d’école. In fact, despite his early training in accu- 
racy of description, he relied less upon realistic back- 
ground—that much abused product of a natural evolution 
from “ Romantic” local color—than Balzac, even than 
Flaubert. It was, let it be repeated, almost wholly his 
regard for the long-discredited classical principle of 
la vraisemblance that enabled him to create a greater 
impression of reality than any other French author of 
fiction during the nineteenth century. 


II. However, aside from his failures in matters of ob- 
jectivity and of realistic technique—shortcomings that 
have generally escaped attention because they were so well 
redeemed by a classical raison—there was a general defect 
in his whole mental make-up which has occasioned frequent 
remark. In the name of realism, he searched life not for 
its beauty, but for its ugliness, its erudity, its vulgarity, 
by a special application as it were of Hugo’s doctrine of 
“all in all.” The theories of Darwin, bolstering up the 
notions of the naturalists regarding the animalism of man, 
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vave a scientific sanction to what was in reality a Roman- 
tically inspired bas-fondmanie—untrue because narrow 
and distorted. 

Romanticism, by its subjectivity, tended to emphasize 
‘lie emotional and other lower centers of the mind. Yet 
it was always restrained by a sense of the picturesque, 
which replaced that classical mentor, decorum. Thus 
llugo, portraying gross natures and unwholesome sur- 
roundings in that part of les Misérables entitled le Mau- 

us pauvre, feels obliged to include at least a chapter 
entitled une Rose dans la misére. Naturalism went one 
step further, depicting what could be perceived not only by 
ihe eye and the ear, but also by the taste and the smell— 
and the picturesque gave way to the base and the dis- 
gusting. 

How far Maupassant had drifted in this matter from 
the raison of the classicists may be shown by a few com- 
parisons. 

When he writes: “* Nous ne savons rien, nous ne voyons 
rien, nous ne pouvons rien, nous ne devinons rien, nous 
i imaginons rien,” ** he is merely repeating the notions 
scattered in the  pologte de Raimond de Sebonde of Mon- 
taigne, that honnte homme of the sixteenth century. Mau- 
passant declares: ‘*. . . Nous sommes des bétes, nous res- 
terons des bétes que l’instinct domine et que rien ne 
change.’ 54 So does Montaigne ridicule the idea of dis- 
tinguishing man above his fellow-animals, the cat, the dog, 
and the elephant. However, the pessimism of Maupassant 
allows not one ray of hope, whereas even the A pologte con- 
cludes with the optimistic affirmation that an eternal God 
is, and that possibly he may perform a metamorphosis in 


man. 


“Ibid., pp. 53, 54. 


Sur Veau, p. 43. 
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Coming to the classical period proper, we find La Bruy- 
ére, like the rest of his century, believing in the animalism 
of peasants. In the chapter of the Caractéres entitled De 
UVhomme, he speaks of “ certains animaux farouches, des 
males et des femelles, répandus par la campagne, noirs, 
livides, et tout bralés de soleil, attachés 4 la terre qu’ils 
fouillent et qwils remuent avec une opiniatreté invincible. 

.” So ignoble does La Bruyére consider the peasant 
that he regards him, like the drunkard, as only suitable for 
treatment by an author of farce. ‘* Comment pourrait-il 
faire le fonds ou l’action principale de la comédie?” he 
asks rhetorically.6° But La Bruyére does not neglect to 
observe that the peasant, animal that he is, has yet an 
articulate voice; that in his face is written the image of a 
man; that indeed he is a man.*® 

In Maupassant’s writings, the picture of the bestiality of 
the peasant is redeemed by no considerations of humanity. 

La Rapet s‘exaspérait; chaque minute é6coulée lui semblait, main- 
tenant, du temps volé, de l’argent volé. Elle avait envie, une envie 
folle de prendre par le cou cette vieille bourrique, cette vieille tétue, 
cette vieille obstinée, et d’arr@ter, en serrant un peu, ce petit souffle 
rapide qui lui volait son temps et son argent.” 


Like the classicists, Maupassant is fond of treating the 
subject of the eternal feminine. Yet if we look for his 
equivalent for the “ Ewig-Weibliche,” leading humanity 
upward, of the classical part of Faust, what shall we dis- 
cover? It is “le Féminin, l’odieux et affolant Fémi- 

In justice it should be admitted that some critics note a 
marked progress in Maupassant’s moral attitude during 


* Des ouvrages de Vesprit, in the Caracteéres. 
* De Vhomme, cit. 

™ Le Diable, in le Horla, p. 131. 

L’Epingle, in M. Parent, p. 195. 
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the closing years of his career. Gilbert, for instance, feels 
that his very faithfulness to nature caused him to depict 
an increasing number of honorable characters.*® Lemaitre 
and Doumie also concede the moral improvement of our 


author, but explain the phenomenon in a different man- 


ner.®? 


Frankly, I am inclined to the opinion of Henry James, 
who says of Maupassant: “ I can remember no instance in 
which he sketches any considerable capacity for conduct, 
aud his women betray that capacity as little as his men.” ** 
To put the matter concretely, the author of le Roster de 
Me Husson and of la Main gauche can boast of little 
change, in any moral respect, from the writer who was with 
lifieulty restrained by Havard from giving to his Contes 
de la bécasse the significant title of “Ce cochon de 
Morin.” For confirmation of this view, let the reader com- 
pare again the tales about M. Patissot with the later stories 
entitled Souvenir, and la Patronne, to determine whether 
Maupassant’s moral tendency was distinctly upward. 

While conceding no marked spiritual regeneration in 
Maupassant during the latter years of his life, I should also 
not aecept the Rousseauistic morality of Tolstoy, who 
would represent Maupassant as a paragon of primitive 
innocence, who gradually became contaminated with 
worldly ideas.°* How far Tolstoy is obliged to twist the 
facts to fit his theory is evidenced by such statements as 


“FE. Gilbert, le Roman en France pendant le XIXe siécle (1909), 
p. 432. 

“J. Lemaitre in Revue bleue (3d series, no. 26, vol. xtm), June 
29, 1889, p. 803; René Doumic, in Revue des deuw mondes, CXx 
(1893), p. 193. 

Fortnightly Review, vol. (1888), p. 385. 

“Guy de Maupassant, by Count L. N. Tolstoi. Translation by 
Charles Johnston. In the Arena, 1894-95, vol. x1, p. 25. 
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that une Vie—the “ pessimistic lubricity” of which an 
English critic declares to have been “too much for even 
Paris bookstalls ” **—was the greatest novel since les Misé- 
rables. Bel-Ami in his opinion deserves a higher moral 
rank than Pierre et Jean, which is generally conceded to be 
the author’s best work, and is called by Henry James “a 
faultless production.” Probably Tolstoy caps the climax 
when he declares that Je Horla—usually regarded as evi- 
dence of the author’s predisposition to insanity, despite the 
protestations of Mme de Maupassant—was a proof that 
Maupassant realized the soul’s longings for another world, 
which was not material. 

Even the very foundation of Tolstoy’s theory—the 
youthful innocence of Maupassant—is shaky. Let us 
grant the sincerity of Turgenief, that staunch champion of 
the French realists, who had represented Maupassant to 
Tolstoy as a good son, a faithful friend, and a strong sym- 
pathizer of the working classes, who was also notable for 
his uprightness with the fair sex—to a “ wonderful, almost 
incredible” degree. It is true enough that the testimony 
of Turgenief on the last point is apparently corroborated 
by that of Maupassant’s mother, who relates the story of a 
gardener whose pretty daughter waited on Maupassant at 
Etretat. In reply to a comment of a neighbor, the gar- 
dener answered: “Je connais M. Guy. Une jeune fille 
est respectée chez lui comme chez sa mére.” ®* The fact 
remains that this anecdote was merely intended to illus- 
trate the point that Maupassant was “souvent un séduc- 
teur, mais jamais un dépravateur.” Furthermore, many 
readers will fail to see anything “ wonderful, almost in- 
credible” in the fact that Maupassant did not have his 


“W. E. Garrett Fisher, in Temple Bar, vol. crt (1894), p- 504. 
“A. Lumbroso, op. cit., p. 325. 
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irst liatson—the one with “la belle E. . .”—until he had 
reached the age of sixteen.®® 

As for the question of Maupassant’s character, conse- 
quently, there seems to be no special evidence that his 
moral nature, his moral vision, and consequently his capa- 
city for truthfully reflecting the moral world, underwent 
any considerable change—for better or for worse—during 
the ten years (1880-1890) of his principal literary produc- 
tivity. For his licentiousness, then, perhaps more than 
for any other quality that has been discussed here, he must 
he classed among the Romanticists. 

One point that Tolstoy has grasped, however, which has 
cluded practically every other writer on Maupassant, is the 
fact that our author sympathized—for good or for ill— 
with his characters, and was thus far less impersonal than 
las generally been estimated. Une Vie was great, declares 
Tolstoy, because the author’s sympathies were evidently on 
the side of the good. Pierre et Jean was an inferior pro- 
duction, because the author’s sympathies with the good 
were more uncertain. 

Thus the question of Maupassant’s moral standpoint is 
interwoven not only with that of the author’s capacity for 
realism—in the broadest sense of the term—but also with 
that of impersonality. Not only did Maupassant, by de- 
picting an excessive number of reprobates, give a false, 
and thus by definition, a Romantic picture of life, but also 
he became Romantically subjective when he allowed his 
<vmpathies for certain of his immoral characters to appear. 
The pity of it is that matters did not end there: his 
sensuality leads him to the weakness of a morbid fear of 
death, which ends all sensual pleasures—and in the expres- 
sion of this unworthy sentiment his characters, far from 


* Ibid., p. 303. 
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being impersonal creations, are only too often his mouth- 
pieces. 

His feeling towards death is lyrically expressed, as we 
might expect, in his poetry. In Au bord de l'eau he 
writes: 


Puis, on nous jetera dans quelque trou caché, 
Comme on fait aux gens morts en état de péché,” 


and a similar mood is evident in la derntére Escapade. 

A little lyricism may be forgiven to a poet, however, 
even if all traces of Romanticism are supposed to have 
been swept from his writings. In the novel, on the other 
hand, which deals essentially with the non-moi, as M. Lan- 
son justly observes, we have a right to expect a more im- 
passive attitude. 

Yet, we find the same melancholy strain in one story 
after another. Like the doomed hero of un Lache, like his 
own Yvette, it is evident that his mind is brooding con- 
stantly on “cette pourriture, 4 cette bouillie noire et 
puante que ferait sa chair.” ®* For him, the greatest 
tragedy is the sight of a gay, handsome, gallant young 
man grown decrepit; of a beautiful girl who has turned 
a stout matron.®® “ Lorsque les cheveux blancs apparais- 
sent, et qu’on perd, chaque jour, dés la trentaine, un peu 
de sa vigueur, un peu de sa confiance, un peu de sa santé, 
comment garder sa foi dans un bonheur possible?” he 
wails.°® The author, thinking of the encroachments of age 
upon the physical beauty of the heroine of l’Epave sobs, as 
he does also in the concluding chapters of Fort comme la 


” Des vers, p. 47. Cf. La derniére Escapade, ibid., p. 79. 

" Yvette, p. 117. 

* Adieu, in Oontes du jour et de la nuit, pp. 249-257. 

” Chronique du Gaulois, Feb. 24, 1884. See Gustave Chatel, Mau- 
passant peint par lui-méme, in Revue bleue, fourth series, v1 (July 
11, 1896), p. 47. 
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mort. His tenderest sympathy goes out to the aged, who 
have lost forever the joys of youth. It is a note which he 
strikes in Menuet, which ends in a choking embrace, and in 
Julie Romain.) 

This pervading pessimism is relieved, however, to a cer- 
tain extent by a sense of humor which recalls the spirit of 
La Fontaine, and of the fabliaux. Thus, despite his mor- 
bidity, he is free from much of the usual misanthropy of 
the Romanticists, their hatred of life, which 


As was well known .. . by Plato, 
. . is not worth a potato. 


For this feeling he substitutes what Zola has called “ 1’éter- 
nel chant d’amour qu’il a chanté 4 la vie.” 

The answer to the question to what extent Maupassant 
was Romantic depends, then, in the first place on general 
considerations. If we are willing to allow to Maupassant 
the restricted field of his choosing—namely the present, 
not the past, the world of sense, not that of the spirit— 
it is necessary to admit that he was on the whole the most 
perfect of the French realists. Even here, however, he has 
a few shortcomings, both in his manner, and in his method 
of assembling materials, In his manner, he is frequently 
subjective, especially when dealing with those feelings 
which have an instinctive basis. More rarely, he allows 
his realism to be impaired by rhetorical devices—such as 


™ Julie Romain, in la petite Roque, pp. 203-218. The foundation 
of this story is perhaps indicated in a letter which Maupassant wrote 
the same year to Madame Lecomte du Nouy, in which he mentions 
a woman who had been beautiful, rich and happy, but was now old, 
ruined and wretched in every way. Being urged by Maupassant, 
she related confidentially the story of her past life and of her present 
misfortunes. From the letter, it appears that her home was in Nice. 
The home of Julie Romain was in the same locality, for from it could 
be seen the carriages going from Nice to Monaco (Correspondance, 
in Boule de suif, p. clix, Dec. 20, 1886). 
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the pathetic fallacy—which he introduces for dramatic 
effect. In his method of assembling materials, he is often 
no more realistic than the apostles of the so-called Roman- 
tic school, a fact indicated by the frequency with which 
he treats subjects akin to theirs. While professing to re- 
cord only what he has observed, he is really guilty of ad- 
justing his materials arbitrarily, as on a checker-board, or 
perhaps altering them altogether, in order to obtain a de- 
sired effect. That he generally creates a wonderful im- 
pression of reality is therefore due to his classical quality 
of vraisemblance, not to the virtue of the legons d’école 
which he professes to follow. If, on the other hand, we 
understand realism in a broader sense, as having to do with 
all life—past and present, recorded as well as unrecorded, 
the spiritual world ds well as the world of sense and flesh, 
he is' quite inadequate as a realist. In his work, the im- 
pure and the nauseous are vastly overemphasized, and often 
in a manner which is subjective. Moreover, he has no nor- ° 
mal manly philosophy to buoy him up amid a world of 
change and decay. We hear too frequently his plaintive 
wail about death and destruction, through the lips of his 
characters, to deny that he is not only Romantically ly- 
rical, but also that he is false as a realist in the largest 
sense of the term. He would have been truer had his 
paganism been redeemed by even so crude a substitute for 
real spiritual values as the Titanism of the Romantic 
school. Instead, he depicts his Yvette as having the 
Satanic temper of Eloa, but not her heavenly descent. 
Many of his heroes have the incestuousness of Manfred, 
without his Promethean spark. Others have the lawless 
spirit of Childe Harold, without the “ gladiator’s look.” 


Ourn H. Moore. 
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By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT. $1.35. 


“ [Professor Grandgent’s] charming style and his intimate and 
profound knowledge of Dante’s life and work completely captures and 
holds one’s attention and interest. One of the chief delights of a 
book so delightful and captivating in every way is the translation 
by Professor Grandgent of Dante’s lyrics which illustrate his text.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF DANTE 
By Rt. Rev. Wittram Boyp CaRPENTER. Ancient portraits and 
illustrations. $1.50. 

Two papers are devoted to the man and the drama of his life which 
found natural expression in the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the 
Paradiso. Later chapters analyze and elucidate each of these great 
portions. 


Your book dealer will gladly order these if they are not im stock. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


17 Randall Hall 280 Madison Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. New York, N. Y. 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. HANOVER STREET, BALTIMORE 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US 
ARE: 


The Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America 


The Johns Hopkins University Circulars 
Modern Language Notes 

Univ. of North Carolina Studies in Philology 
Maryland Historical Magazine 


OTHER WORKS IN PRESS 


STUDIES IN THE SYNTAX OF THE LINDISFARNE 
Gosrets. By Professor MorGAN CALLAWAY. 
Hesperia, Supplementary Series, No. 5. 

Tne Georcic. By Dr. M. L. Litty. Hesperia, 
Supplementary Series, No. 6. 

Grorc RupoLF WECKHERLIN: The Embodiment of 
a Transitional Stage in German Metrics. 
By AaRon ScHAFFER. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Dissertation, 1917. 

THe J. E. Atprep LrecrurES ON ENGINEERING 
PRACTICE, 1917-18. 


Fully equipped with Special Types, Accents, etc., 
necessary to fill orders Promptly and 
Accurately 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
Doctors’ Dissertations 


in Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and the Romance 
and Germanic Languages 


} 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
NEW WORK 


Oxford Russian Plain Texts 
New Series under the general editorship of NEvILL ForBEs. 
Cr. 8vo (7% x5), limp cloth. 


Leo Tolstéy. A Prisoner of the Caucasus; edited by E. G. UNDEB- 
woop. Pp. 64. 40c. 


Turgénev. Pegasus, BiryGk, Forest and Steppe: edited by NeviL 
Forses and E. G. UNpERwoop. Pp. 56. 40c. 


Dostoévski. A Christmas-Tree and a Wedding, An Honest Thief: 
edited by NEvILL Forses. Pp. 64. 40c. 


Gog6l. An Old-World Country-House: edited by Nevitt Forses. 
Pp. 64. 40c. 


Pishkin. The Queen of Spades: edited by Neviti Forses and E. G. 
| UNDERWOOD. Pp. 64. 40c. 


Editions of the above will also be issued 
with introductions, notes and vocabularies 


Nevill Forbes’s Russian Textbooks 


Russian Grammar, second edition revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo 
(8x54), pp. 275. $2.40. 


“ Indispensable for English-speaking students of the Russian lan- 
guage. We have no hesitation in saying that those who wish to 
learn to read Russian, as distinguished from speaking it, can dis- 
pense with a teacher if they study Dr. Forbes’ Grammar, supple- 
mented by some good reader, like the excellent one of Dearmer and 
Tananevich. The book is practical as well as thorough.”—Russian 
Review. 

First Russian Book, case-endings and many vocabularies with pho- 
netic transcriptions also numerous, easy and useful phrases. 
Cr. 8vo (7144x544), pp. 206. $1.00. 

Second Russian Book, a practical manual of Russian verbs. Cr. 8vo 
(7% x54), pp. xii + 336. $1.40. 

Third Russian Book, extracts from Aksakov, Grigorovich, Herzen and 
S. Saltykov, with accents marked throughout, notes and voca- 
bulary. Cr. 8vo (7%x5%4), pp. xii +192. $1.00. 


| Fourth Russian Book, being Russian and English Exercises, ete. 

In preparation. 

_ A First Russian Reader from L. N. Tolstoy, with English Notes and 

a vocabulary. By Percy DEARMER and V. A, TANANEVICH. 
Cr. 8vo (7% x54), pp. 80. 60c. 


JUNTA PARA AMPLIACION DE EstTupI0s 
Centro de estudios histéricos. Paseo de Recoletos, 20, Madrid. 


PUBLICACIONES DE LA “ REVISTA 
DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA ” 


esta revista se ha propuesto formar una collecctén de libros 
escogidos sobre lengua y litteratura espanola, destinado 


a la enseiianza cientifica y practica de estas matertas 
ACABA DE PUBLICARSE: 
RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


ANTOLOGIA DE PROSISTAS 
CASTELLANOS 


Ofrece este libro una abundante colleccién de trozos selectos 
sacados de los autores que con mas arte presentan los rasgos 
caracteristicos de nuestro genio literario, desde la prosa del rey 
Sabio hasta los escritores del siglo xrx. 


Cada autor va precedido de observaciones sobre su signifi- 
caciOn literaria, caracter de su lengua y peculiaridades de su 
estilo; y al pie de las paginas abundantes notas aclaran las 
principales dificultades de sentido y llaman la atencién sobre 
las construcciones mas interesantes. 


Un volumen en 8°, de 384 pags., encuadernado en tela. 
Precio: 4,50 pesetas. 


Los pedidos a 


G. E. STECHERT & CO. 
151-155 West 25th Street NEW YORK CITY 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


The Bibliographical Society of America has in view 


the publication of a list of all Incunabula in America 


and requests information concerning the existence of 


early printed books in libraries or private collections. 


Members of the Association can render valuable serv- 
ice by calling attention to books which have heretofore 


not been known by bibliographers to be in American 


possession. 


Please address 


Grorce P. Winsurp, Esq., 
The Widener Memorial Inbrary, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Heath's Modern Language Sertes 


AT WEST POINT 
Illustrated, ix + 242 pages. : - - Price, $1.40 
By Major C. F. Martin and Captain G. M. Russet, United States 
Military Academy. 

A new French composition book which presents an account of cadet 
life at our national Military Academy. Some of the strong features 
of the bows are its lively French dialogues, its constant use of every- 
day idioms, and the completeness of its two vocabularies. 

Ready in March. 


AHRENLESE 


Illustrated, viii + 283 pages - - - Price, $1.00 

By Professor H. C. BrerwirtH and Dr. A. H. Herrick, Harvard 

University. 

A German reader of exceptional merit, made up of a delightful 
collection of choice, fresh stories, chosen solely on the basis of lite- 
rary and pedagogic value, direct-method exercises, and a remarkably 
full and accurate vocabulary. It is intended for first year college 
reading, as well as for high school use. 


FIRST SPANISH COURSE 
Three Maps, vi + 330 pages - - - Price, $1.25 
By Dr. E. C. Hispanic Society, «; America, and Professor 
J. D. M. Forp, Harvard University. 

Although not published until late in the summer, this book was at 
once ordered by many secondary schools which had not yet made 
their selections. It has also been adopted by numerous universities 
and colleges, including the following: 


Adelphi College Princeton University 
Boston University Rutgers College 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst. Simmons College 

Clark College Smith College 

Columbia University Syracuse University 
Cornell University Trinity College, Hartford 
Harvard University University of California 


New York University [Teachers] University of Pennsylvania 
New York State College for Union University 
Ohio State University Vassar College 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FBANCISCO 


% 


REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


1. Members wishing to present papers at. the meeting ar expected to 
prepare them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises 
may be red by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, 
and topics too speeial to be of general interest, may be brought before the 
meeting in the form of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The 
papers red in full shud be so constructed as not to goeney, more than twenty 
(or, at most, thirty) minutes, 


2. Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be red in full or not, 
shal submit to the Secretary, by November 1, with its title, a synopsis of 
its contents, consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shal state, at the 
same time, whether he thinks his paper shud be presented by title only, 
summarized in an abstract, or red in full. The synopses of accepted papers . 
ar to be printed on the program. 


3. The Secretary shai select the program from the papers thus offerd, 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions — 
attractiv. In general not more than an hour and a half shal be devoted to 
the presentation of papers at any one session. There shal be sufficient 
opportunity for discussion and for social intercourse. 


4. The question of publication is to be decided for each paper on ite 
merits as a contribution to science, without regard to the form in which it 
has been presented at the meeting. 


5. Charges exceding an average of forty-five cents per galley of the first 


proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed 
in the Publications shal be paid by the authors incurring them. . 
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OFFICERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA FOR THE. YEAR 1918 


President, Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Sec.-Tres., Howarp, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Maztan P. Wurrney, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
Ernest H. WivKins, University of Chicago, Chicago, IU. 

Frank W. CHANpDiER, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 0. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
Chairman, Bent J, Vos, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Secretary, E. Youne, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tonn. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE | 


Goitp Howarp, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Bert E. Youne, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
M. Biakemore Evans, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 
L. Hamiton, Oornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Joun Lavineston Lowes, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


Grorcz O. CugmE, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Ovtver F. Emenson, Western Reserve University, Oleveland, 0. 
James Boston University, Boston, Mase. 

T. ATKINSON JENKINS, University of Chicago, Chicago, IU. 
Joun A. Lomax, Lee, Higginson and Oo., Chicago IU. 
ALLAN Smith College, Northampton, Mase. 
Huco K. Sonne, University of California, Berkeley, Oal. 
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